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CORFU. 


WITH A BEAUTIFUL AND ACCURATE VIEW. 


WE can write nothing better, certainly nothing fresher, |! 
now, on the subject of this picture of Corru, than we |! 


wrote while there, years ago, when we were “ making 
our tour of Europe or so.” Here is our impression of the 
place : 

This is proper dream-land. The “Isle of Calypso,” 
folded in a drapery of blue air, lies behind, fading in the || 
distance; “the Acroceraunian mountains of old name, » | 
which caught Byron’s eye as he entered Greece, are piled | 
up before us on the Albanian shore; and the Ionian sea is | 





\| 


| the streets of Corfu, looking unlike and superiour to every- 
|thing about him. I met several in returning to the boat. 
| Their gait is very lofty, and the snow-white juctanilla, or 
| kirtle, with its thousand folds, sways from side to side as 
they walk, with a most showy effect. Lord Byron was 
| very much captivated with these people, whose capital (just 
| across the strait from Corfu) he visited once or twice in his 
|travels through Greece. Those I have seen are all very 
| tall, and have their prominent features, with keen eyes, and 
‘limbs of the most muscular proportions. The common 
English soldiers look like brutes beside them. 
| I passed the first watch in the hammock-nettings to- 
|| night, enjoying inexpressibly the phenomena of this brilliant 
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| 
| 

| 


rippling under our bow, breathing, from every wave, of Ho. | climate. The stars seem burning like lamps in the abso- 
mer, and Sappho, and “‘sad Penelope.” Once more upon || jute clearness of the atmosphere. Meteors shoot constantly 
Childe Harold’s footsteps. I closed the book at Rome, af. | with a slow liquid course over the sky. The air comes off from 
ter following him for a summer through Italy, confessing by the land, laden with the breath of the wild thyme ; and the 


many pleasant recollections, that 


“ Not in vain 
He wore his sandal shoon and scallop shell.” 


I resume it here, with the feeling of Thalaba when he | 
caught sight of the green bird that led him through the de- 
sert. It lies open on my knee at the second canto, describ- | 
ing our position, even to the hour. 
“Twas on a Grecian autumn’s gentle eve, 
Childe Harold hail’d Leucadia’s cape afar ; 
A spot he long’d to see, nor cared to leave.” 
We shall lie off-and-on to-night, and go into Corfu in the 
morning. ‘Two Turkish vessels of war, with the crescent 
flag flying, lie in a small cove a mile off, on the Albanian 
shore, and by the discharge of musketry our pilot presumes 
that they have accompanied the sultan’s tax-gatherer, who 
gets nothing from these wild people without fighting for it. 
The entrance to Corfu is considered pretty, but the Eng- 
lish flag flying over the forts divested ancient Corcyra of its | 
poetical associations. 
seaport glaring in the sun. The ‘ Gardens of Alcinous” | 
were here, but who could imagine them, with a red-coated | 
sentry posted on every corner of the island ? | 
We went on shore for a walk. Greeks and English sol. | 
diers mix oddly together. 
crowded with them in about equal proportions. John Bull 
retains his red face, and learns no Greek. We passed 


through the bazaar, and bad English was the universal lan- | 


guage. There is but one square in the town, and round its 
wooden fence, enclosing a dusty area without a blade of | 
grass, were riding the English officers, while the regimental | 
band played in the centre. A more arid and cheerless spot | 
never pained the eye. The appearance of the officers, re. || 
taining all their Bond-street elegance, and mounted upon 
English hunters, was in singular contrast with the general 


_ shabbiness of the houses and people. I went into a shop | 


at a corner to inquire for the residence of a gentleman to | 
whom I had a letter. “It’s wery ’ot, sir,” said a little red- | 
faced woman behind the counter as I went out, “ perhaps | 
you'd like a glass of water.” It was odd to hear the Wap. | 
ping dialect in the “Isles of Greece.” She sold green- | 
groceries, and wished me to recommend her to the hoffi- | 
cers. Mrs. Mary Flack’s “ grocery” in the gardens of| 
Alcinous ! 


“The wild Albanian, kirtled to the knee,” walks through | 


|, the most interesting scenes of the Odyssey. 
|' recalling from the long-neglected stores of memory the 


It looked to me a commonplace |. 


The streets are narrow, and |! 


water around the ship is another deep blue heaven, motion- 


| less with its studded constellations. The frigate seems sus- 
| pended between them. 


We have little idea, while conning an irksome school- 
task, how strongly the “ unwilling lore” is rooting itself in 
The frigate lies perhaps a half mile from 
I have been 


the imagination. 


beautiful descriptions of the court of King Alcinous, and 
of the meeting of his matchless daughter with Ulysses. 
The whole web of the poet’s fable has gradually unwound, 
and the lamps ashore, and the outline of the hills, in the 
deceiving dimness of night, have entered into the delusion 
with the facility of a dream. Every scene in Homer may 
be traced to this day, the blind old poet’s topography was 
so admirable. It was over the point of land sloping down 
to the right that the Princess Nausicaa went with her hand- 


maids to wash her bridal robes in the running streams. 


The description still guides the traveller to the spot where 
the damsels of the royal maid spread linen on the grass, 
and commenced the sports that waked Ulysses from his 
slumbers in the bed of leaves. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN RANDOLPH, 


OF ROANOKE. 


| 


In the month of June, I went over to London, accompa. 
nied by my father, who had been summoned to attend a 
| committee of the house of commons, to give evidence in 
| a case of some importance. 

The day after our arrival, I called at Mr. Randolph’s lodg- 
| ings, and found him at home. He appeared to be very glad 
to see me, and said at once that he would remove to our 
; hotel, to which, of course, I gave a willing assent. I had 
| Prepared my father for an introduction to my most eecen- 
|tric friend, and yet, when I did introduce him, he could 
scarcely refrain from smiling. 

“Sir,” said Randolph, “I am proud to make the ac- 
quaintance of the son of that man who received the thanks 
of congress for his kindness to my poor countrymen. Your 
son, my young friend here, sir, tells me he has delivered 
my letter, and I hope you will soon receive the books from 
my bookseller in Washington. Keep them as a memento 
of my friendship, sir.” 
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My father thanked him warmly for his kindness, and we 
entered into a general conversation. Suddenly, Randolph 
rose from his chair, and in his most imposing manner, thus 
addressed him : 

“Mr. H——, two days ago I saw the greatest curiosity 
in London—aye, and in England too, sir,—compared to 
which, Westminster Abbey, the Tower, Somerset House, 
the British Museum, nay, Parliament itself, sink into utter 
insignificance ! I have seen, sir,—Elizabeth Fry, in New- 
gate,—and I have witnessed there, sir, the miraculous 
effects of true christianity upon the most depraved of hu- 
man beings—bad women, sir, who are worse, if possible, 
than the devil himself! and yet the wretched outcasts 
have been tamed and subdued by the Christian eloquence of 
Mrs. Fry! I have seen them weep repentant tears whilst she 
addressed them. I have heard their groans of despair, sir! 
Nothing but religion can effect this miracle, sir; for what 
can be a greater miracle than the conversion of a degracied, 
sinful woman, taken from the very dregs of society! Oh! 
sir, believe me, it was a sight worthy the attention of angels! 
You must also see this wonder, sir, and, by the way, this 
is one of her visiting days—let us go at once, we shall just 
be in time. She has given me permission to bring any of 
my friends with me. I shall introduce you, sir, with great 
pleasure.” 

We immediately ordered a coach and drove to Mrs. 
Fry’s house, but found, to our no small disappointment, that 
she was not in town that day. 

We went to Newgate, however, on our nezt visiting day, 
and no longer wondered at the enthusiasm with which 
Randolph had spoken of the scene. The female convicts 
were all present; some of them under sentence of death— 
others, of transportation—others, again, not yet tried, but 
confined on charges of murder, and robbery of every grade ; 
the very worst collection of depraved females that the 
streets of London could furnish. Yet, the moment Mrs. 
Fry commenced reading a chapter in the Bible, all was still 
as death; a pin could be heard dropping on the floor—eve- 
ry eye was fixed upon her benignant countenance—every 
bosom heaved with emotion. By and bye, the tears began 
to flow, and subdued sighs and sobbings were heard. When 
she had finished reading the chapter she closed the book, 
and after a solemn pause of a few minutes, she addressed 
the wretched criminals in language of the most affectionate 
entreaty, ‘to turn from their wickedness and live.” Whilst 
she was speaking, a violent thunder-storm burst over us, 
and “ne very vivid flash of lightning suddenly illuminated 
the dark hall. Shrieks and cries for “* mercy,” broke out from 
among the criminals. After silence was restored, Mrs. Fry 
continued : 

“Why should this exhibition of Almighty power thus 
disturb you? A clear conscience is not so quickly alarmed. 
Alas! my hearers, it is the knowledge of your past crimes, 
which the inward monitor now reveals, that overpowers 
you at a moment when, but for the infinite mercy of God, 
the thunderbolt would have struck you dead, and summon- 
ed your immortal spirits to the last dread account! Con- 
sider this, I implore you, as an awful warning; sent, per- 
haps for the last time to some of you, and, whilst the oppor- 
tunity is yet graciously afforded you, repent, repent of your 
sins and be forgiven !” 

Another solemn pause succeeded, and then Mrs. Fry 
addressed a most fervent prayer to heaven on behalf of the 
unfortunate criminals. I examined the audience with my 
eye most minutely, and not one unconcerned face could I 
detect; all were subdued—humbled to the dust, and appa- 
rently deeply contrite: deep sobbings, and loud ejacula. 








tions for mercy, continued until we left the chapel. The 
keeper of Newgate informed me afterwards, that previous 
to Mrs. Fry’s labours with the prisoners, they were utterly 
depraved ; so much so, that it was dangerous for an unarm- 
ed person to enter the yard where they were confined. 
They used frequently to attack visiters, and rob them of the 
contents of their pockets, using the most: blasphemous 
lauguage, defying both God and man, and perfectly reck- 
less of consequences. 

‘“* Now, however,” said he, ‘‘ many of them have reform. 
ed, even whilst here, and their good example is spreading 
rapidly among the others. Mrs. Fry treats them, and ad- 
dresses them, as fellow-creatures. She speaks to them 
only in the language of love. She paints to them the beau- 
ties of a virtuous life, and the ultimate horrors of a wicked 
course—and this day, you have even the result of her 
labours.” 

It was my good fortune, afterwards, to become acquaint. 
ed with Mrs. Fry, and to spend a day at her country-seat, 
near London, and I need scarcely add that my admiration 
of her character was, if possible, increased by this introduc. 
tion into her social circle. In the course of conversation, I 
said to Miss Fry: 

‘“‘ Pray tell me in what way you became acquainted with 
my eccentric friend Randolph ?” 

“ Why,” replied she, “in rather an eccentric way. One 
day my mother was in town, getting ready to go to New- 
gate, when a stranger was announced. A tall, thin gentle- 
man, with long hair, and very strangely dressed, entered the 
parlour, walked deliberately up to my mother, who rose to 
receive him, and held out his hand, saying, in the sweet 
tone of a lady’s voice, ‘I feel that I have some right to in- 
troduce myself to Elizabeth Fry, as I am the friend of her 
friend, Jessy Kersey, of Philadelphia, (a celebrated preach- 
er in the Society of Friends.) I am John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, State of Virginia, the fellow-countryman of Wash- 
ington.’ My mother, who had heard a great deal of him 
from different persons, gave him a cordial reception, and 
was so extremely pleased with his most original conversa- 
tion, she not only took him with her to Newgate, but invit- 
ed him to come and see us; we have since seen him sev- 
eral times, and have been highly delighted with him. Last 
week some strangers were to dine with us, and my mother 
invited him to be of the number. In writing the note of 
invitation, I apologized to him for naming so unfashionably 
early an hour as four o’clock, knowing that at the West 
End he never dined before eight. His reply was very 
characteristic, and made us laugh heartily. Here it is: 
‘Mr. Randolph regrets that a prior engagement will de- 
prive him of the pleasure of dining with Mrs. Fry on 
Thursday next. No apology, however, was necessary for 
the early hour named in her note, as it is ¢wo hours later 
than Mr. R. is accustomed to dine in Virginia, and he has 
not yet been long enough in London to learn how to turn 
day into night, and vice versa.’” 

I told Randolph next day that I had seen his note. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, ‘and was I not right to be candid ? 
Mrs. Fry is a most sensible woman, sir, and she shows her 
good taste in opposing the foolish customs of the aristocra- 
cy ; and I wanted her to know that J agreed with her, sir. 
I can go all but the late dinners; they are killing me, sir, 
and I must quickly run away from London, or cut my noble 
acquaintances.” 

Before my arrival in London, Lord L——, meeting Ran- 
dolph one night under the gallery of the house of commons, 
introduced himself to him, and they became very intimate. 
His lordship said to me one day, afterwards, 
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“*T have never met with so thoroughly well-informed a 
gentleman as your friend Randolph. No matter what the 
subject—history, belles lettres, biography ; but, sir, the most 
astonishing part of all is, that he possesses a minute, local 
knowledge of England and Ireland. I thought that J knew 
them well, but I assure you I was obliged to yield the 
palm tohim. Ihave purposely tried to puzzle or confuse 
him, but all in vain. His conversational powers are most 
dazzling, even in London, sir, where we pride ourselves on 
good talkers. I never have been so much struck with any 
stranger, and although a high tory, I always forgot that he 
was a republican. By the way, not a very bigoted one, 
sir; I never heard him abuse the aristocracy! I was so 
much pleased with him, on our very first interview, I de- 
termined ‘to pay him a mark of respect, which I was sure 
would gratify his Virginia pride. I solicited permission 
from the lord chancellor to introduce Mr. Randolph, as a 
distinguished American, into the house of lords by the pri- 
vate entrance near the throne, instead of obliging him to 
force his way, with the crowd, at the common entrance. 


ing how I had preserved my coat tails whole, I finally 
squeezed myself into the house, half suffocated, and was 
fortunate enough, (being then young and active,) to secure 
a stand at the bar, from whence I could see my noble 
lord’s face, and hear every word that was spoken. Cast- 
ing a glance towards the throne soon after my entrance, to 
my no small surprise and envy I beheld “ Randolph of 
Roanoke” in all his glory, walking in most leisurely, and 
perfectly at home, alongside of Canning, Lord Castlereagh, 
Sir Robert Peel, and many other distinguished members of 
the house of commons. Some of these gentlemen even 
selected for him a prominent position, where he could see 
and hear perfectly, and I observed many courtesies passing 
between them during the night. 

The debate was a most interesting one. It brought out 
the whole strength of the house, and I soon forgot fatigue, 
heat, and every other petty inconvenience. Lords Grey, 
Erskine, Grenville, Lansdowne, Holland, Eldon, Liverpool, 








Having obtained his lordship’s consent, I then introduced 
Mr. Randolph to the door-keeper, and desired him to ad- 


mit him whenever he presented himself, without requiring || 


him to exhibit any special order. His figure and whole | 
appearance are so singular, I ran no risk in having any coun- 
terfeit Randolphs,—and I said so to the door-keeper as | 
some excuse for omitting our usual practice. When I told 
him of his privilege, I saw at once that I had won my way 
to his heart; and amply has he repaid me, sir, by the rich. 
ness of his conversations whenever we have since met.” 

A few days after my arrival in London, I had an oppor- 
tunity of testing the value of this privilege of private entry. 
It will be recollected that George Canning, in the year 
1822, just previous to his intended departure as governor 
general of India, (which never took place, owing to Lord 
Castlereagh’s death,) introduced, and carried through the 
house of commons, the * Roman Catholic’s peers bill,” as 
it was called, which he intended as a farewell legacy to his 
countrymen. It passed by a handsome majority, and was 
then sent to undergo the fiery odeal of the house of lords. 
The subject engrossed public attention, and there was great 
anxiety to attend the debate on the appointed night. The 


Marquis of L—— was kind enough to present me with || 


an order to admit two persons,—myself and friend,—and I 
returned to our lodgings in great glee. There I found 
Randolph, told him of my good luck, and offered him the 
unoccupied half of my order. 

“* Pray, sir,” said he, “at which door do you intend to 
enter the house ?” 

“ At the lower door, of course,” replied I, “ where all 
strangers enter.” 

* Not all strangers, if you please,” said he, * for J shall 
enter at the private door, near the throne !” 

“Oh, my dear sir,” replied I, “* your privilege, I dare say, 
will answer on any common occasion; but to-night the 
members of the house of commons will entirely fill the 
space around the throne, and zo stranger, depend upon it, 
will. be admitted there. So be wise, and don’t refuse this 
chance, or you will regret it!” 

“« What, sir,” retorted he, “‘ do you suppose J would con- 
sent to struggle with and push through the crowd of per- 


sons who, for two long hours, must fight their way in at || 


the lower door? Oh no, sir! I shall do no such thing, and 
if Icannot enter asa gentleman commoner, I go not at all!” 

After vainly endeavouring to induce him to change his 
mind, we separated—he for the aristocratic entrance, and 


Grosvenor, were the principal speakers. I thought, as I 


| gazed upon Lord Grey’s noble figure, that he was the finest 
|| specimen of aristocracy personified in the entire assembly. 
|| He spoke with dignity and eloquence, but had not quite 


animation enough to please my Jrish taste. 

Lord Holland kept the house in a roar of laughter by an 
ironical appeal to the bench of bishops. In reply to some 
noble lord, who had expressed his fears that ‘ our holy re- 
ligion would be endangered by the passage of the bill,” he 
said : 

‘My lords, J have no such fears, so Jong as our ‘ holy 
religion’ remains under the guardianship of that right rev- 
erend bench yonder. It is to their distinguished piety 
and good works—to their bright examples—to their self- 
denying lives—to their daily fasts and nightly vigils—to 
their pure, practical preaching—that we must owe our safe. 
ty from ‘all heresy, false doctrine, and schism.’ Take my 
advice, my lords, and rest your dependance on these true 
pillars of the church, and not on musty acts of parliament.” 

Lord Eldon was equally severe upon Mr. Canning, 
whom it was well known he cordially disliked, although a 
member of the same cabinet. In the course of his speech, 
I remember these ‘bitter remarks : 

‘« My lords, if I had not been told that this bill was the 








I for the common one. With great difficulty, and wonder- 


product of so much talent and so much industry, I would 
i have said, from my perusal of it, that it was the greatest 
|collection of trash and nonsense I had ever yet seen pre- 
‘sented to your lordships’ attention......... The respectable 
| gentleman who introduced this bill into the other house, 
|and to whom I wish well, to whatever part of the world 
| he may be going, &c. &c.” 

This last sentence was uttered in the harshest tone, just 
| as if he did not know that his “ right honourable” colleague, 
|had been appointed governor general of India. Every eye 
‘in the house was turned upon Canning, who stood proudly 
|forth, with folded arms, within six feet of the chancellor, 
|upon whom he lavished one of his smiles of withering 
scorn. A few nights afterwards, in his own arena, the 
'house of commons, he paid back the debt with compound 
|interest, and old Eldon never forgave him. H. 


FROM THE GIFT FOR MDCCCXLIV. 
HE UNKNOWN BELLE. 


I am no lover of mystery. Enigmas are my detestation. 
| When a boy, studying Ovid, I used to regard the conduct of 

the Sphinx with unmitigated disgust. I considered her the 
|most intolerable of antique bores, and C&dipus a patient 

dunce. The proceeding of Alexander in cutting the Gordian 
| knot, instead of puzzling himself by attempting to untie it, met 
| with my hearty approval. I loved him from the moment [ 
' was made aware of that incident in his career. 
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But when a mystery comes in the shape of a pretty woman, 
—that is a different matter altogether. My antipathies give 
way like blocks of ice before a spring freshet. Listen to my 
story. 

It was one of the gayest of the gay seasons at Washington. | 
The first of a series of brilliant balls at the White House had | 


commenced. The east room was crowded with all the beauty, || 


resident and transitory, of the district. Foreign ministers and | 
attachés, with their stars, garters, ribands, breeches, and silk | 
stockings—members of Congress with their thumbs in the arm- 
holes of their waistcoats—Indian chiefs, deputed by their 
tribes, with their plumes and painted feathers—office-holders, 
office-seekers, idlers, and lobby-loungers were the principal | 
constituents of the male portion of the assemblage. Add to} 
these some hundreds of uninvited guests, who came because | 
they felt they had a sort wel 

and an idea may be forme 
ter of the crowd. 

Half a dozen quadrilles and waltzes had been completed. | 
A number of the more provident and sagacious of the guests | 
had begun to take up a line of march toward the supper-room ; 
and the dancers, tired of jostling one another, were endea- 
vouring to retreat, when one of the managers called upon the | 
gentlemen to form a new coft/lon, and at the same time causing | 
the standers-by to fall back, opened a circle, and then led. 
forth from the dense throng, from which she seemed to emerge 


like the evening star from behind a cloud, a young and beaut- || 


ful female. A general murmur of surprise and admiration | 
greeted her appearance. 

“Who can she be ?—Did any one ever see her before ?—| 
What a figure !—What a face!” were the hasty whispers ex- | 
changed among the spectators. So great was the anxiety to, 
see her, that the space cleared for the dancers was almost im- | 
mediately filled up. No one seemed able to give the slightest | 
information as to who she was,—when or whence she came. | 
It all seemed to me for a moment a fairy-like delusion. Was I] | 
not at the ball given by Prince Fortunatus, and was not this | 
Cinderella herself? I glanced down at her feet. They were | 
marvellously smal}, and the glossy white satin slippers shone | 
like glass. ‘The delusion grew stronger. Never sured had 1) 
experienced so forcibly the potency of the imagination. I be- | 
gan to wonder whether or no she would disappear in coarse | 
attire when the clock struck twelve. 

I was roused from my reverie by being seized by the hand 


by the mamiger, (at the moment, I took him for Prince Fortu- | 
natus,) who hastily introduced me as a partner to the fair un- | 
known, and, as I afterwards learned, bestirred himself to keep | 


back the crowd and create room for the quadrille. _ How daz- | 
zlingly beautiful she was! Ordinary beauties may be de- 
scribed in detail—but Miss Smith (yes—that was the name by | 
which she was introduced to me) startled you by the perfect | 
unity of her charms. You could not pick out one feature or 
one quality as beautiful, because it was a part of a perfectly 
beautiful whole, and was therefore faultless, as a matter of 
course. Her countenance was a lucid mirror of every passing 
thought and emotion of her soul ; and if occasionally the ex- 
pression was melancholy, it was always lovely, like a moun- 
tain lake, the aspect of which no change of sky can render 
less picturesque, but in which every change develops new 

thoughts and recollec- 


beauties. 
lt took a minute or two to rally my 

tions, and to convince myself that I had neither walked into} 
the wrong room nor the- wrong century. ‘The lady spoke first. | 
Her voice touched me like an olian harp—it was so sweet- | 
ly and musically sad. Some young fops of my acquaintance | 
twitched me by the elbow, and, by significant winks, indicated 
their wish to be introduced. Miss Smith penetrated their de- 
signs, and said to me, in a delightfully confidential tone— 





“Don’t introduce any to me but members of Congress.” The || 


remark puzzled me excessively, but I bowe 
escence. 

We squeezed through the quadrille with tolerable success, 
and as the gentleman manager, who had consigned the fair 
incognita to my charge, did not make his appearance, I was 
felicitating myself with the idea that she would accompan 
me to the supper-room, when, slightly pressing my arm wit! 
ber hand, she directed my attention towards a young gentle- 
man, who had been gazing at her with undisguised symptoms 
of admiration, and asked if he were not Mr. , the mem- 
ber from New- York. 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“ He is quite a favourite with the Old Roman—is he not ?” 
asked the lady. 

“‘ Undoubtedly—and in the lower house he is fast acquiring 
influence.” 

“Is he unmarried ?”’ 

“Y-e-e-s,” I replied, confounded at the quiet, business-like 
manner in which the question was put. 

“Then introduce him,” said Miss Smith. 

“Certainly, Miss Smith. But why is it you are less merci- 
ful than that gaunt Indian chief, who gave such a connoie- 
seur-like glance at your flowing hair ?”’ 

“ Interpret.” 


my acqui-| 





roprietary interest in the mansion, || 
of the density and mixed charac- |' 
| ball at the White House. 


|| affectionate scene in the parlour. 


| “ He contents himself with taking scalps—but you—you must 


| have hearts.” 
| She answered only by a melancholy smile and shake of her 
head; and I forthwith introduced Mr. K—— to her. 

Puzzled and chagrined, I made my way to the supper- 
room, where I was instantly assailed by a shower of questions 
from the ladies and of complaints from the gentlemen, whose 
importunities I had disregarded. Murmurs low but deep were 
uttered against me, when it was found that I had elicited 
nothing from my late partner that could allay the general cu- 
riosity in regard to her. All that I could communicate was, 
that she was Miss Smith—and every one seemed to regard 
this piece of intelligence as involving the subject in still pro- 
founder obscurity. The lady’s remark in regard to members 
of Congress I kept to myself. 

A series of brilliant entertainments, given by the hospitable 
and noble-spirited residents of Washington, succeeded the 
At all of them Miss Smith was 

present, and at all of them she was indisputably the belle of 
the evening. Perhaps the appellation is a wrong one, for 
apart from her dazzling beauty there was a little of the self- 
assured and flattered belle in her appearance and demeanour. 
Her conversation was always cheerful and animated; but an 
interested observer (and I acknowledge that I soon became 
one) could detect beneath her apparent gaiety the pre-oceupa- 
' tion of a heart filled with some secret sorrow. ‘This conviction 
soon checked the tendency of my feelings towards her; and I 
‘had not met her three times before the lover was merged in 


} 


|' the friend. 


Still the mystery as to who she was and whence she came 
was kept up. All that the most inquisitive observer could dis- 
cover was, that she resided in a —— private family at 
Georgetown, the mistress of which, Mrs. Bothwell, though 
she did not go into society herself, yet held that position 
which would secure an entrée to any young female under her 

rotection. On being questioned on the subject of Miss 
Smith, Mrs. Bothwell would reply, that she could vouch 
for the young lady’s respectability, but, beyond that, she 
knew nothing in regard to her parentage or history. Of course 
this half-way intelligence contributed still farther to pique 
public curiosity, and to render the unknown belle still more 
/an object of marvel and of interest. The fact that no one 
among the throngs who daily visited Washington, from all 
arts of the Union and of the world, had ever seen her or 
ona of her before, also added to the general perplexity. 
Several young men attempted to lay direci siege to her heart ; 
and innumerable were the japonicas and the serenades with 
‘which they endeavoured to faciliate their approaches; but 
| they elicited from her no manner of encouragement. She 
| received their attentions with “ sad civility,” and, as soon as 
possible, got rid of them, and exerted her powers of fascination 
upon some influential member of Congress. 

One morning I called upon her at Mrs. Bothwell’s. As I 
ascended the stairs, in advance of the servant, I accidentally 
| glanced at a mirror through the open «oor of an apartment. 
| A reflection of two figures arrested my attention. One was 
| the lady I had come to visit, the other was a young man, with 

features wan but highly intellectual, and a somewhat at- 
| tenuated frame. The lady’s hand was run through the thick 
| hair that clustered about his pale forehead, and she was gaz- 
ing in his face with an expression of deep and tender solicitude. 
A sound very like a kiss succeeded this momentary attitude. 
Reluctant to disturb such an interview, I turned to retreat, 
but accidentally came in contact with the servant, who, 
tumbling half-way down stairs, effectually interrupted the 
Without more ado, after a 
| preliminary shuffling of my feet to apprise the parties that 
some one was coming, I entered the room. 

An opposite door closed as Miss Smith advanced to receive 
me, and I heard a dry, ominous cough proceed from the de- 
| parting visiter. It seemed to fall heavily upon the lady’s heart, 
| for she — short, pressed her hand to her eyes, and 
| heaved a sigh. Quickly rallying, however, she summoned a 
| sweet smile to her lips, and received me with kindness. We 
| conversed a few minutes upon indifferent subjects, and I took 

an early leave. 
| As I drove home to Gadsby’s, my mind was more Jost than 
| ever in conjecture as to this exceedingly beautiful but mysteri- 
| ous youn tea. Who could the gentleman be on whom she 
| had lavished such tokens of endearment? Was he a lover or 
| a husband ? If either, why did he not accompany her into so- 
| ciety ?_ Or, if his health did not permit such indulgence, how 
| could she quit him to become the cynosure of a ball-room? Per- 
haps he was a brother. No, a sister could never have bestowed 
such a look and such an embrace. What could it all mean? 
A week after this interview I called at the White House with 
|a friend from England, who was desirous of an introduction 
|to the remarkable man who then occupied the presidential 
|chair. We were received by Jemmy Grant, the Irish door- 
| keeper, who, with an absence of ceremony which astonished 
my transatlantic companion, took us up stairs, and, pointing to 
'the cabinet-chamber, said, “ You will find the ould man in 
‘ that room.” Aware of Jemmy’s despotic character, I entered, 
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without farther question. ‘I'he first object I saw was Miss 
Smith, lifting the president’s hand to her lips, while an expres- 
sion of earnest gratitude irradiated her face. She held a docu- 
ment with a seal, which looked like some official commission. 
‘Two or three members of Congress, who had apparently ac- 
companied her, were present. On beholding the group. I 
drew back; but I was too late to escape unobserved. ‘The 
president called upon me by name to enter, and Miss Smith, 
turning at the same moment, greeted me with inimitable grace. 

“A call of the House!’ exclaimed Jemmy Grant in his 
gruff voice, thrusting his head abruptly into the room, and as 
quickly withdrawing it. 

“The sergeant-at-arms will be after us,” exclaimed one of 
the representatives. 

“We are wanted at the capitol,” said another. “ Will you 
not accompany us, Miss Smith, since we cannot return to 
your home with you ?” 

“Here is one to whose care you may confide me. 
they not ?” said Miss Smith, turning to me. 

Of course I acquiesced, with many blessings upon Jemmy 
Grant for scattering the Congressmen. 

Introducing my friend to the chief magistrate, I gave my 
arm to the lady, and we took our leave. 

When we were seated in the carriage, she exclaimed, press- 
ing the parchment she held to her heart: “ At length I have || 
succeeded! ‘Thank heaven, I have succeeded! An explana- || 
tion is due to you ; for you were one of the few who have re- 
spected my secret, and evinced no idle curiosity. Do not look || 
as if I were on the eve of revealing some mystery, for my || 
story isa very simple one, and can be told in a very few || 
words. lam froma small and obscure village in the upper || 
part of the state of New-York, where I lived with my husband, || 


May 





tices flourish in high places. From the holy sanctuaries come 
forth loud and angry voices in schismatic warfare. Out of this 
moral chaos how shall I pluck an enduring faith—hopes less 
fleeting than shades of summer clouds.” 

Not flatteringly but truthfully I answer. You shall have 
sense instead of your no-sense, else no faith. A sick misty 
dizziness shall be disciplined out of your head, that you may 
no longer be likely to mistake the sun for a dancing will-o’- 
the-wisp, or a solid marble statue for a ghostly shadow with- 
out substance. When you have acquired something of mathe- 
matical clearness and vigour—gradually high heavenward, in 
clear distinct outline, on adamantine base—an island will rise 
out of the storm-ocean, on which, a wrecked mariner, without 
compass, for days and days, you have been tossed, famished with 
hunger and parched with thirst ; its slopes covered with peren- 
nial verdure ; streams, like diamond necklaces, in the lapse of 
its vallies—here you shall plant your faith. Far below you, now 
lies the ocean of doubt. ‘T'empestuous controversies, reforma- 
tions and counter-reformations may lash it into mountain bil- 
lows. Madly but harmlessly those surges shall break far be- 
low you, and their voices shall come to you in southing and 
tranquillizing murmurs. 

You say, “There's no justice.” False! False! Nearly in 
the centre of this continent I found an ignorant rustic, whose 
knowledge went not beyond the valley in which he was born. 

“ Know you,” said I, “ that this streamlet before your cot- 


Steg Sarees See Se ene See cee ee ee ' tage, by a changeless law, has, for thousands of years, flowed, 


tion, which excited my constant anxiety. The physicians : , : ° 
said there was safety in flight to a tropical clime. Our means || 89d for ever will flow, for two thousand miles, substantially in 
| one direction, into an ocean or water-world, expansive as the 





were too limited to allow of such a removal. At my sugges- 

tion, my husband visited Washington, and made strenuous || 
exertions to procure a small post under government in the 
West Indies. He failed, for he had never been a politician, || 
and of course no political capital would accrue to the adminis- || 
tration by his appointment. I had read in universal history, || 
as ‘well as in that of the present dynasty, of the influence of 
woman in affairs of state. I persuaded my husband to dispose || 
of our little farm and accompany me to Washington. We || 
came. From the circumstances of his illness, I could not well |! 
appear in society otherwise than I did—as a single young |} 
lady. I acquainted myself with the most prominent members 
of Congress—made them sharers of my confidence—interest- || 
ed them in my behalf, and this day succeeded in procuring my || 
poor husband’s appointment to an excellent post in South 
America. He is now in Georgetown, and has no hopes of my |! 
success. Come, and be a partaker of our happiness.” 

Her eyes flashed with her elated feelings. An expression 
full of triumph and hope beamed from every feature. Never || 
had she seemed half so beautiful. 

The carriage stopped and we alighted. A physician‘s 
chaise was at the door. My companion did not seem to no- || 
tice it, but ran up the steps in front of the house, and eagerly 
rang the bell. Never shall I forget her face and figure, as she | 
turned to me, while impatiently waiting for an answer to her |! 
summons, and exultingly shook in her extended hand the parch- 
ment commission. The door was opened. What an expres- 
sion of grief and commiseration is in that face! It is Mrs. |! 
Bothwell. My companion pauses suddenly, and gazes seve- || 
ral moments, without speaking, in her eyes. Too well she || 
read their story. The parchment drops from her hand; and || 
with the moan of a breaking heart she sinks back insensible- 
in my arms. 

The commission had come too late! The subject of it had 
been appointed to a higher post than any which human power 
could have established. 

But what became of the “unknown belle?’ Alas! never 
— was the — salon made brighter by her presence ! 

ever again were her sylph-like feet seen to twinkle in the 
mazy dance! Never in did that beautiful form (more 
beautiful than young sculptors picture in their dreams) attract 
the admiring eyes of a festive assembly! Such was her de- 
voted affection that she soon followed its departed object to 
that happier land, where pure souls find their lasting reward. 
Fashion missed her, and asked, “‘ Where is she ?”—but forgot 
the question ere it was answered. 


} 
} 





SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. 


You have had doubts, then, of the immortality of the soul ? 
You have faith—faith founded like the house of the foolish 
man on the sand—faith shaken by every controversial storm, 
and liable every moment to be flooded away, by new speci- 
osities, into the Night Sea of atheism. You ask, “ How shall 





I gain new strength? Analogies confound and distract me. 
All about me perishes, sinks into eternal night. Glaring injus- 





blue waste over our heads ?”” 

“Nay,” replied he, “ you would play upon my simplicity. 
The evidences against you are tuo palpable. Here, within 
sight, the brook runs north, east, west and south. Nothing 
certain in its course but uncertainty. I will even thwart and 
suspend for a month your eternal and unwavering law. At 
the end of yonder natural dyke I have erected a wooden gate. 
No water shall pass that gate for thirty days.” 

Elate with his theory and its illustration, he pent up the 
rivulet, until its stagnant waters brought agues into his family, 
when its overswoln volume carried away his gate, razing the 
foundations of his cottage, and inundating and destroying his 
corn-fields in the valley. Had that rustic followed those 
waters, rushing madly on their course, he would have found 
them vindicating their law and reaching their goal. 

Thus, with justice, scarce a person so weak as not to be able 
temporarily to change its course and to suspend it. Vain the 
concert of millions to do more than temporarily arrest it. 
Short-sighted indeed he who, in its turnings and windings, 
sees no uniformity in justice, no goal, no law. 

But you say, “ All about me perishes, sinks into eternal 
night.””. Wisdom and fact reasun not thus. Whatever there 
is in your body of animal substance, every schoolboy knows, 
is indestructible. Not one particle is lost. Cheap and ignoble 
substance it certainly is to human eyes. Plenty of the same 
all about us—under our very feet. Such was it fifty years 
ago; such will it be fifty years hence. Wonderful change in 
the interval. Some invisible fire-being wrought out of it a 
garment or house, looking out of its eyes, speaking with its 
tongue, walking upon its feet. The garment is thrown off, 
and is—what it was; capable of covering any other; or the 
same fire-being, if he choose to set it up again, with its 
tongue, feet and multifold machinery. 

But you think it possible the fire-tenant who set up this 
house, and kept it warm with some thoughtful trouble, may 
have got undistinguishably mixed up with the fabric, and gone 
with it into a state of death or dormancy. 

Perhaps I may convince you that this is absurd, impossible, 
fantastic. Take this hundred pounds weight or so of sub- 
stance. It was the animal substance of a man. It is now 
lime, dust, water, and a dark, mould-like earth. Keep this 
substance carefully in a golden urn for an hundred, a thou- 
sand years. See if it give any sign of vitality. Mark if it 
construct itself intoa man. Not at all. The water is the 
water of the ocean, the mould is the dust of the fields, the 
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lime is that of the quarries. Will you remember that this lime, 
dust, mould and water, were, before they became the outer 
shell or covering of a life-fire-intelligence, or that which we 
call a soul, the same inanimate, inert, water, mould and lime 
which they now are? That they had then the same power to 
create themselves into a man that they now have, and no 
more? Here is a dead human body, its vitality this moment 
departed. Is it not a plain, arithmetical fact, that this body 
was as dead one hundred years ago as it is now? What la- 
tent vitality existed in this substance, chaos then? None. Is 
the soul dead in this body now? If so, it was dead then. 
And these dead, inanimate, chaotic substances created them- 
selves into a living man then, and may dosonow. No! all 
unconsciously to these materials the fire-life has taken them 
up gradually, piece by piece, commencing in the womb to 
weave them around him, giving them mould, and finally con- 
summating the machine, and then mysteriously throwing it 
off. Ask that arm to extend, that hand to clasp your own. It 
remains cold and still. Why thus? The muscles, the bones, 
the blood and the flesh are all here. So at yonder hospitable 
cottage you shall rap at a door that has ever flown open at 
your summons. Now it opens not. ‘The tenant is abroad. 
No fire blazes on its hearth. 

“ But what know we,” you ask, “of this union of the visi- 


ble and invisible, of substance and shadow ?”’ Nothing, I an- |) 


swer, but that it is. Darkly, but with eloquent significance, 
nature will instruct you if you will consult her. Look at that 
bow on yonder cloud, with its matchless hues of blended pink, 
yellow and violet. Had not God wrought that wonder, and 
science analyzed it, who would have believed these rich- 
nesses lived in—in fact, constituted the colourless light that 
surrounds us? That colourless light, shining athwart colour- 
less water-particles, reveals a wonder, a miracle. Now those 
water-drops have descended to the earth and sink into its 
bosom. The bow is dissolved. The sun has gone down, and 
night, black night, has wholly usurped the place of that 
heavenly radiance. THlas that rainbow indeed faded away, 
never to return? The thoughtless will answer, “It is so.” 
No! no! To-morrow the same sun will rise and -again sum- 
mon water to the skies. And again and again through eter- 
nity, athwart those water-particles, that sun will present his 
brilliances ; never fading, never changing, never dying. 

Is not that colourless water to the sun what this dead, inani- 
mate body is to God? Summoning up these dust particles, as 
it were for a moment, has not God thrown athwart them his 


Mr. C. E. Horn, previous to his departure for England, 
composed a sweet and touching melody for these lines, 
which has just been published by Hewitt of this city : 


Dream not of me! 
Forget, forget, 
How wildly we loved, 
How sadly we met. 
Turn thou away 
From memories 
That would chill thy heart, 
That would dim thine eyes. 


Be it my part 
To dream, to dream, 
Till my soul is wrapt 
In those visions dim ; 
To pray wild prayers, 
© weep wild tears, 
To live in the gloom 
Of departed years. 


Deep was our love, 
Mine own! mine own! 
It burned in our hearts 
Like a watch-fire lone. 
Storms were around, 
Darkness above ; 
Yet the flames burned on 
Of that quenchless love. 


Leave me to die :— 
Depart! depart ! 

Ere the grave is made 
For this breaking heart. 

Better by far 
That dreary lot, 

Than to call on thy name 
And to find thee not! 


Such is my doom ; 

But thou, but thou 
Must bear a brave heart 
And a joyous brow. 

Dream not of me! 
Forget, forget, 

How wildly we loved, 
How sadly we met! 





One more extract and we close this delightful volume of 
American poetry : 


All day that name hath haunted me— 
That sweet and gentle name— 

Like some deep olden melody, 
Forgotten long by fame, 

Which in one unforgetting heart 
Is loved and prized alone; 





radiance, presenting the prismatic hues of life? Now, again, 
this dust has fallen to earth. Is the fire that illuminated it} 


Beautiful from the thoughts that start 
‘Yo life with every tone. 


dead? Look again at that sun and that rainbow. Think who! Oh Madeline '—dear Madeline! 
made both ; and then—then your answer. 8. B. K.| Thy name hath still a spell 


FURTHER SELECTIONS 


From the “ Wife of Leon and other Poems, by two sisters of the 
West,” recently published by the Messrs. Appleton. 


If I must leave thee, give me back the dreams 
The wild free dreama, that rush’d without controul 
O’er my young spirit, in their whelming streams, 
Ere yet a deeper power had bound my soul 
In chains of sorrow ! Give me back the heart, 
The young glad heart, that once I gave to thee : 
A thing all sunshine ;—let me then depart, 
Even as I sought thee, yet alone and free. 


If I must leave thee, give me back the love, 
Whose precious vial on thy head was pour’d ; 
Give back my holy peace—that snow-white dove— 

Unto my bosom let it be restored. 
Send me not forth, a wild and wretched thing, 
To brook the idle taunting of men’s scorn ; 
A desert eagle, with a broken wing— 
A captive, mark’d with fetters darkly worn. 


Give all I ask thee ! Give me back all these, 
And gladly, lady, then will I depart. 
Oh! not with these wild, bitter memories 
Writhing like serpents round my broken heart ! 
But if thou keep’st them—if thou wilt retain 
All that made life once beautiful and high— 
With my lost treasures I must still remain ; 


To lead me from this passing scene, 
Back with the past to dwell. 

And when I hear that gefitle word, 
So beautiful to me, 

Wild tears within my heart are stirred, 
I yearn to be with thee. 


Thou hast a ay grave, my friend, 
A lone Italian bed ;— 

Ob! do green trees above thee bend ? 
Are blossoms o’er thee shed ? 

Or do the wild rank weeds alone, 
In all their southern bloom, 

Clamber around the simple stone 
They placed to mark thy tomb? 


It is not there that thou should’st sleep, 
Nor yet in vault or aisle. 

Where the sweet rain may never weep, 
The glad sun never smile. 

In that tae dell where clings the moss, 
Hid from the burning noon, 

Where evermore a fountain voice 
Singeth the same low tune ; 


Where the wild flowers grow tall and fair’ 
In the sun-chequered shade, 

And the song of birds is in the air, 
Should thy low grave be made. 

I would that I could share thy sleep ; 
I sicken to depart : 

I’m weary of the thoughts that keep 








Here must I perish ;—even at thy feet I die! 


Their vigils in my heart. 
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I’m weary of the daily care, 
The hourly dread and strife, 
The joys that pall, the dreams that wear, 
The energies of life ; ‘ 
I’m weary of the light and vain, 
That still to me are dear; 
The hearts too weak to give again 
The love I lavish here. 


I meet on earth no sympathies ; 
My spirit stands alone ; 

I see with deeper, sadder eyes, 
Than those around me thrown. 
My smiles are sadder than my tears ; 

My sky is overcast ; 
l live with dreams of other years, 
And memories of the past. 


Even as I sit and dream alone 
Within this antique hall, 

With its dim echoing floor of stone, 
Its dark empanelled wall ; 

With its neglected glimmering hearth, 
Its twilight gray and drear, 

Amid my lone and voiceless dearth 
I dream that thou art here. 


I think I still can see thee stand 
Amid the dying light ; 

Still hear thy voice, still touch thy hand, 
As on that parting night ; 

For wheresoe’er thy step hath been, 
Where’er thy voice was free, 

To me—to me—dear Madeline, 
Thou seemest still to be. 





AN ANTIQUARIAN’S DEFENCE. 


I am called an antiquarian. I bow my head with reverence, 
and acknowledge the compliment. Iam proud of the appel- | 
lation. Such a name is as antique as Adam, and its honours | 
belong to those who keep the records of departed years. 

As we stand in the present time, and turn our eyes towards ! 
the days that are gone, what evidence would we have of their i 
being once but for the very features which our venerable body || 
have preserved from generation to generation. The truth of | 
history is made apparent by the emblems of truth; those tra- || 
ditional effects of the very nations and men whose existence | 
are recorded. {i 





As antiquarians, we stand isolated and looked upon as the } 


leavings or rejected essays of fierce-sweeping time ; but, be- | 
ing properly considered, we are preserved as everlasting | 
monuments, to give to the world an epitaph of its ancestry. || 
We are, indeed, misers; but we keep that only which the I} 
spendthrift and prodigal are glad enough to fall back upon. i 
We hoard, it is true, but the whole race enjoy the benefits. 

It is our privilege to hold intercourse with the dead, to wan- | 
der harmless among the tombs, and to be conveyed, as 
through a conduit-pipe, from age to age, dwelling with the | 
people of every century, and we are not obliged to run about | 
the world looking for ancestry. We have no fixed abode, no| 
local habitation ; like the sun and stars of heaven, our illumi- | 
nation is for all. Could I be observed in my studio, I would | 
be thought to be digging to the antipodes of time or rum- 

maging Adam's tomb for the sackcloth. While turning over 
manuscripts of the ancients, I might be looking for a love-song | 
by some antiquated lover to a thick-ankled dairy-maid ; or I 
might be thought to be in search of John Smith’s ancestry. | 
Such sentiments are hurled at me with all the acrimony of 
satire. I receive them in all humility, well knowing that I do 
not deserve to be ridiculed in this manner. I have among my 
collection a Babel grammar, adapted to the use of females. 

I have undoubted evidence before me that the moon and 
stars are made of silver, and that they did, in days that were, 
constitute the currency of the gods 

These things are discovered by diving-bells, that sound the 
past and permit an antiquarian to wade harmless through the 
sea of time rolled by. Why, then, should he be held up for 
the diversion of the multitude like a dancing bear? 

The diversion, thank heaven, is on our side. No greater 
amusement can be afforded us than to have in array against 


| might as well be laughed at for holding in reverence my grand- 
| father, with equal justice, as for admiring my curiosities. 

| I must be thought in earnest when I declare to you that I 
| have the spectacles of Mathuselah, the wedding-ring of Eve, 
the slipper of Abel when a baby, the walking-stick of Cain, 
| the jews-harp of Jubal, and the model of Noah’s ark. 1 have 
' shekels of silver and other coin, which paid for the infringe- 
ment of many a law of Israel, and the proof of their being 
| genuine cannot be questioned ; first, because they are silver ; 
| second, because the device is scriptural; third, and best rea- 
| son, because I was informed of the fact. 2 

| When I tell these things I invariably raise a laugh. Now 
| if people of sense and reason believe there ever were such 
| things, why is it not as palpably true that what they see at 
' this present time are not identical? Is it of any benefit to me 
| to deceive my readers? They will believe when they look 


through my invented telescope ; or rather, I may say, the tele- 


| scope that I am to invent; it will give them a view of the 
| world from now back to the creation. Of course, such an in- 
| vention will be a great saving in memory and stationery. I 
|| intend to daguerreotype time as it passes, and preserve the 


face of eras and centuries as family portraits, and they shall 


| be hung upon the walls instead of maps and charts. 


| My earthly wish is to settle on a portion of the earth first 
| made out of chaos, in the oldest habitation, and then my hap- 
piness will be complete; with nothing then to wish for but 
wonders, with nothing to do but preserve the things of the 
' present till they are stamped with the mist and dust of years. 
| Now my last wish of all—a kind of hat for my earthly happi- 
ness—is for an old wife, fond of the marvellous ; she must, in 
‘case death overtakes her, be contented to be put in spirits and 
shelved between my centaur and mermaid. She shall be pre- 
served in the best manner, and be No. 1 among all my 
| curiosities. ANTIQUUS PRISCUS. 








us men who have lost all the love of true philosophy ; and I 


A HASTY MESSAGE. 
Fly, crabbed muse, and tell my fair 
That I can all her coldness bear 
And never flinch,—and never care 
A fig about it ;— 
And as for her good will I—} 
I'll do without it. 


Go tell her if indifference 

Is so delicious to her sense, 

My heart shall empty its contents 
Out, just to please her :— 

Like Cleopatra’s recompense 
From Julius Cesar. 


She thinks to put me on the rack, 

By mingling kindness with it’s lack ;— 

And then, perchance, give me “the sack !”"— 
Out,—out upon it !— 

I'll fling her scorn’s full measure back, 
And overrun it. 


Hold !—hold !—not yet, thou hasty muse !— 
Canst thou not wait, until I choose 
To close the budget of thy news? 
’Faith, I repent it! 
How could I thus the girl abuse 
Who never meant it ? 


Too late !—alas ! it’s very wrong 
To tell such monstrous lies in song; 
However well upon the tongue 
They, gabbing, glide 
Like geese in graceful glee, along 
Some silver tide. 
Ah me !—the deuce take all the muses !— 
The man who meddles with them, looses 
His cash, his patience—and abuses 
Much precious time ; 
And, if ’tis known, his credit oozes 
Through every rhyme. 
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MUSINGS. 


Tue fleeting hours, the fleeting hours, 
They pass like dreams away— 

Pale blight hangs on the nectar’d flowers 
That opened yesterday— 

The low wind like a moumer grieves 

While shaking down their faded leaves. 


Where is the laureled son of Mars, 
A nation greeted yestermorn, 
The hero of an hundred wars 
On his proud charger borne? 
The tongue of chivalry is dumb— 
His requiem was the muffled drum. 


Where is the young, bewitching belle 
Who dazzled yesterday the sight ; 

Whose matchless beauty from his cell 
Might lure an anchorite ? 

Where are her thrilling pulse and lute ? 

The grave will answer—both are mute ! 


Where are the pale-browed heirs of thought— 
The bard—the orator—the sage— 

Who yesterday a wide world taught, 
And dignified their age ? 

Their great ambitious hearts are cold, 

And fellowship with dust they hold. 


Then ask me not for false renown 
To waste away the midnight oil— 

Though grandeur and a gilded crown 
Are the rewards of toil : 

Pure jewels and the types of power, 

What are they in the dying hour ? 


Oh, rather urge me to forsake 

The vanities that here hath birth, 
And, in the morn of being, break 

Base bonds that bind to earth, 
And bridge, while yet a thing of breath, 
With trusting Hope the Gulf of Death. 


W. H.C. H. | 
THE GAME OF CHESS. 

Tuts game is of great antiquity, and one of peculiar science. 
Its origin has originated many interesting surmises. Palamedes 
has been named as the inventor. Some, again, have supposed 
it was invented by Serses, counsellor to a king of Babylon, 
in order to divert his majesty from the cruelties of his out- 
rageous tyranny. Whosoever designed, discovered, or in- | 
vented the game deserves to occupy a high station among the 
men of science. 

Chess is exceedingly interesting and diverting, and produces 
in the mind the powers of calculation and a settled theory ; 
besides which, it forms a basis on which the mind may act 
systematically. Chess is so nearly allied to the great game of 
life that all the features of it, as well as the moving charac- 
ters, may be allied to the operations of mankind, and to man 
himself. 

The pawns are the men of business, who pursue a straight- 
forward course as far as interest or duty directs them. The affairs 
of life seem to be made up of great interests, like the game it- 
self, and diversifies into highways and byways, in order the 


~~ 


more surely to attain some direct object. The first move is |) 


generally, as it would appear, careless ; but the second either 


strengthens or destroys ; the third brings new motives, ideas, || 


and calculations. So with life—it is full of troubles, adversi- 
ties and afflictions. The first move of a headlong youth may 
be his ruin, a fool’s mate, because he has not ‘measured his 
ground. Let him survey the walk of life calmly and with 
philosophical dignity, and meet the adversities with true moral 
courage, and he displays heroism worth recording. 

It is a part of our duty as men, from the very nature 





of the moral atmosphere, to expect storms ; and he is weath- 


er-wise, morally speaking, who knows how to calculate || easily wins the game. 


|| and prepare for them. The first move of any of us in the 


| great game of life may bring upon us a series of apparently 
| unavoidable misfortunes ; just as the twig of youthful years is 
bent the tree of old age inclines. Misfortunes of youth are 
| early attachments ; they cling to us like the spirit of mortality, 
| they are endeared to us, and death only frightens them away. 
|'Therefore not the first move, but every move; requires con- 
| sideration. We ought to consider the probable result, and as- 
sign a good reason why we adopt it. 

In chess the pawns are a valuable aid to each other, and to 
all the pieces ; and we must be cautious lest we ensnare our- 
selves by the very net laid for our enemies, and are destroyed 
under the parapets of our castles. 

The king in the piece, who assumes the greatest responsi- 
bility, may be likened to the father of a family. It is his duty 
/ so to guard himself with his means as to protect his brood, and 

be entirely safe from the encroachments of his opponents, 
' who may be likened to some bitter persecutor of peace, who 
pours out his scandal, tempts you with superficial presents, 
offers to give you a portion of what he is worth, but for no 
other design than to ruin you. Be wary; his scandal re- 
bounds, his attractions fail, his generosity is condemned, 
and you are safe. Guard yourself well, and the vilest enemy 
cannot prevail ; weaken your virtue by your indiscreet ac- 
tions, and his attack is sure. One mishap is all he desires, 
and he pants after it as the hart after the water-brook. 

The knights are men of effectual serviee ; they leap over 

our enemies without mercy, and whomsoever they strike must 
give way. They are, of course, our best friends, out of our 
domestic world, who are ready to do us any service in their 
power. The knights of our enemies may be likened to rob- 
bers, who threaten you in your own house, demanding money 
or life, or they come upon you as a bruised limb, for which 
,there is no cure but amputation;. or an aching tooth, no 
remedy but extraction. Or, again, they may be likened 
to the busybody in your affairs, the most troublesome and 
' vexatious of Adam’s progeny; if you escape them, be thank- 
ful; you need not fear any mortal pestilence. The bishops, 


| who favour our game, are our protectors and advisers, who 


preach good doctrine and open for us the desired and good old 
way. ‘They do us service far and near, and are exceedingly 
watchful over all our actions. On the opposite side we have 
those who bear the name and apparent sanctity, but, no sooner 
do they discover in us a single weak point, than they use 
‘every method to injure us. They are the hypocrites, who are 
‘like whited sepulchres, pleasing and fair without, but within 
| full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness ; not marked like 
a sepulchre, but the only admonition we receive is when we 
see the smile changed to gloominess and the blessing to a 
curse. The castles who aid us are the friends provided for 
us when all others desert us ; such friends are a special gift of 
| Providence, who lend a cheerful, helping hand in our adversity 
|—powerful, indeed, if the opposition is not too effective. The 
, castles opposing are as powerful adversaries, who come upon 
| us in the last siege of life ; who, when they find us sinking ra- 
| pidly by the reverses of fortune, attack us with age, and do 
| all in their power to destroy us. The queen represents a ten- 
der mother, full of anxiety for her offspring ; or a faithful wife, 
| who clings around us ever, no matter what calamity befals 
|us; no matter how infamous our disgrace, she makes every 
| venture or sacrifice to save us; or, if our lot be happiness, 
nothing is left undone by her to perfect it. 
On the opposite side we have the evil woman, whose house 
| leads to the chambers of death. 
| By care, diligence and perseverance, guarded and directed 
| by good judgment, all our enemies can be avoided or con- 
‘trolled. The siege may be long, but the victory will be sure. 
| Lay 2 plan of life—let it be just, virtuous and honest ; and, as 
| you grow old, with you grows the vine and fig-tree that form 
| the shade of comfort in old age. The voyage of life is rough ; 
| reflection is a good compass ; unless it guides the helm, we 
| may be dashed against the rocks and founder. In all cases, 
| however, play as we will, death check-mates us all at last, and 
w—T. 
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LOVE AND DEATH.—An ALLEGorY. 
As Cupid dne morning, with quiver well stored, 
Sallied forth upon wickedness bent, 
Right and left his insidious love-messengers poured, 
And hearts by the hundred were shamefully scored, 
To the mischievous archer’s content. 


Till at length he encountered King Death on his way, 
Whose arrows more fatally flew ; 

In vain did the emulous urchin display 

All his arts, his companion still carried the day, 
For his shafts were like destiny, true. 


Now Cupid, annoyed by the other’s success, 
Invoked cousin Mercury’s aid ; 





Who, having for mischief a talent no less, 
Changed their quivers so featly that neither could guess, 
Such complete transposition were made. 


The result, up to this very time you may see ; 
For when very old folk feel love’s smart, 

Cupid’s arrow by Death, surely wielded must be ; 

But when youth in its loveliness sinks to decay, 


Death's quiver has furnished the dart. B. 





We are a private individual, not willingly of any mark, and 
wear our hat with the one endeavour to mitigate the light in | 
a pair of damaged eyes—yet see what criticism we are sub- | 
jected to! We publish this fault-finder’s epistle by way of | 


an appeal for sympathy—as if we, a poor scrivener, creeping 
now and then with “ blear’d een”’ into the sun, had anything 
to do with an example in the belongings of the outer man! | 


My MUCH-BELOVED EDITOR—I remember me it pleased | 
you to say, some time by-gone, that men should have been | 
born with hats, suited to their bearing, as much as with a nose. | 
The falsity of the comparison, is only to be equalled by the | 
monstrous and horrible absence from your thoughts of the | 
serious inconvenience that might thereby be occasioned. 1 
was talking, apologetically, the other day with an old lady of 
my acquaintance—who keeps a parental and scrupulous watch- | 
fulness over the adornment of my outer man—about a new tile | 
I had just mounted, “ which seemed disgracious to the lady’s | 


eye.” Ithen and there took occasion to quote the pithy sen- |! 
y q pithy 


tence from your (‘slipshodities’) just alluded to, and which you- | 
most-prodigal-idea-engender—have probably forgotten. She | 
flounced out of the room in a pet, closing the door and the} 
argument. I feel called upon to protest, most earnestly and | 
indignantly, against your taste governing the style of the caput- | 
covers of others, if one may judge of it by the “ banner hung | 
out on your outer wall.”” You wear—excuse me for saying it, | 
but it is true, and should be said—you wear a shocking bad | 
hat. I meet you occasionally in the street, and am pained by | 
the discrepancy between your hat and the rest of your pro- 
menading gear. It is too large, to begin with—disproportionate 
to your body-corporate—and looks as if it had fallen down and 
overshadowed you, umbrella-like, not as if you had put it on. 
You remind me of one of the pictures in Hood’s annuals, of a 
chimney-sweep, (excuse the comparison,) with a stack of chim- 
neys falling on his head. Secondly—you wear it on one side ; 
like the topsail of a ship clawing off a lee-shore, you seem 
top-heavy and staggering like an ill-spun top, and your head 
wavers with its burthen like the new belfry on the City- 
Hall, when its loud-tongued inmate tells of fire. It swings 
heavily over, for all the world as if some monstrous idea, burst- 
ing into birth from your dexter organ of ideality, had, in its 
volcanic existence, crowded it from a legitimate perpendicular. 
And when you shamble through the street, (pardon me, but 
you don’t walk,) it seems as if every successive step would 
bring it toppling headlong, and I am grieved for the safety of 
the urchins who may be abroad in your vicinage, without | 
nurses to protect them from the seeming avalanche. I pray 
you reform it, or better give it away ;—sell it—toss it off the 
dock—do anything but wear it. I am not a hatter—for which 
I devoutly thank my destiny—nor have I credit at any re- 
spectable emporium, (that’s what they call the hat-shops,) for 
which I see no particular reason to be thankful ; but if I were 





a maker or vender, or had the necessary credit, I would incon- 
tinently send you a better and a more appropriate tile. But I 
pray you change it—it offends mine eye—it outrages the 
public. 

A well-selected hat—well worn, I mean—well put on— 
is a true index of a gentleman. Set that down as an ax- 
iom—a fixed fact in the morals of apparel. I have no ob- 
jection, and it is not at all improper for a lout, whistling at a 
plough-tail, to set his ragged chip at any conceivable angle, like 
the head feathers of an angry blackbird; nor is it anything 
strange or unpardonable for a sailor to cock his tarpaulin in 
a jaunty and wind-defying oblique. Buta hat! let it set trim 
jand airily, like the head of a swan, when the Bowling-Green 
| basin is quiet, and boys shy no stones at him, and his stomach 
| does not call him to stick it in the mud. (By-the-by, in any 
but one position isn’t a swan a nasty-looking libel on a goose ?) 





|| But I was about to say, a hat and a gentleman are not a tar- 
|| paulin and a Jack-tar, and if you be not about joining a vo- 


lunteer engine-company, or going into partnership with a rag- 
ged newsboy vending your own wares, do, I beseech you, geta 
Christian hat, and wear it like a Christian ;—leave your pre- 
sent heathenish-fashioned hat, to go in its proper company— 
ragged breeches; and, while you can wear whole pantaloons, 
wear a hat in keeping. 

More I would say, but let me see the effect of my first les- 
son ere I give you another section of my discourse ; and, if it 
be of no effect, I will get a round robin of a hundred ladies, 
| protesting vehemently against your present outrageous mon- 
|strosity. Vale. ; 
|If this be not a natural story, it is because truth seems more 

unnatural than its counterfeit. We'Jl“ make our ‘davy” of 
both its truth and its nature. Graham’s Magazine, for Octo- 
ber, from which we copy this, is as good a number as is 
consistent with the wants of a “fallen world’’—not to be 
improved this side of Paradise, that is to say. And now 
let us tell our story in our own type and column. 

Ionce had a long conversation with a fellow-traveller in 
the coupé of a French diligence. It was a bright moonlight 
| night, early in June—not at all the scene or season for talking 
| long on very dry topics—and with a mutual abandon which 
| must be explained by some theory of the silent sympathies, 








| we fell to chatting rather confidentially on the subject of love, 
| He gave me some hints as to a passage in his life which seem- 
| ed to me, when he told it, a definite and interesting story ; but 
| in recalling it to mind afterward, | was surprised to find how 
little he really said, and how much, from seeing the man and 
hearing his voice, I was enabled without effort to supply. To 
save roundabout, I’ll tell the story in the first person, as it was 
told to me, begging the reader to take my place in the coupé and 
listen toa very gentlemanly man, of very lovable voice and 
manners ; supplying also, as I did, by the imagination, much 
more than is told in the narration. 

“J am inclined to think that we are sometimes best loved by 
those whom we least suspect of being interested in us; and 
while a sudden laying open of hearts would give the lie to 
many a love professed, it would, here and there, disclose a 
eng which, in the ordinary course of things, would never 

ave been betrayed. I was once a little surprised with a cir 
cumstance of the kind I allude to. 

“I had become completely domesticated in a family living in 
the neighbourhood of London—I can scarce tell you on even 
if it were worth while. A chance introduction, as a stran- 
ger in the country, first made me acquainted with them, and 
we had gone on, from one degree of friendship to another, till 
I was as much at home at Lilybank as any one of the chil- 
dren. It was one of those little English paradises, rural and 
luxurious, where love, confidence, simplicity and refinement 
seem natural to the atmosphere, and I thought, when 1 was 
there, that I was probably as near to perfect happiness as I 
was likely to be in the course of my life. But I had my an- 
noyance even there. 

“ Mr. Fleming (the name is fictitious of course) was a man 
of sufficient fortune, living, without a profession, on his means. 
He was avowedly of the middle class, but his wife, a very 
beautiful specimen of the young English mother, was very 
highly connected, and might have moved in what society she 
pleased. She chose to find her happiness at home, and leave 
society to come to her by its own natural impulse and affini- 
ty—a sensible choice, which shows you at once the simple 
and rational character of the woman. Fleming and his wife 
were very fond of each other, but, at the same time, very fond 
of the companionship of those who were under their roof; and 
‘ between them and their three or four lovely children, I could 
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have been almost contented to have been a prisoner at Lily- 
bank, and to have seen nobody but its charming inmates for 
years together. 4 , 

“T had become acquainted with the Flemings, however, 
during the absence of one of the members of the family. With- 
out being at all aware of any new arrival in the course of the 
morning, I went late to dinner after a long and solitary ride on 
horseback, and was presented to Lady Rachel , a tall 





and. reserved-looking person, sitting on Fleming's right hand. |, 


Seeing no reason to abate any of my outward show of happi- 
ness, or to put any restraint on the natural impulse of my at- 
tentions, [ took my accustomed seat by the sweet mistress of | 
the house, wrapped up my entire heart, as usual, in every | 
word and look that I sent toward her, and played the school- | 
boy that I felt myself, uncloudedly frank and happy. Flem- 
ing laughed and mingled in our chat occasionally, as he was | 
wont to do, but a glance now and then at his stately right- | 
hand neighbour, made me aware that I was looked upon with | 
some coolness, if not with a marked disapproval. I tried the | 
usual peace-offerings of deference and marked courtesy, and | 
lessened somewhat the outward show of my happiness, but 
Lady Rachel was apparently not propitiated. You know 
what it is to have one link cold in the chain of sympathy 
around a table. : 

“The next morning I announced my intention of returning 
to town. I had hitherto come and gone at my pleasure. This | 
time the Flemings showed a determined opposition to my de- 
parture. They seemed aware that my enjoyment under their 
roof had been, for the first time, clouded over, and they were 
not willing I should leave till the accustomed sunshine was | 
restored. I felt that 1 owed them too much to resist any per- | 
suasion of theirs against my own feelings merely, and I | 
remained. 

“ But I determined to overcome Lady Rachel’s aversion—a | 
little from pique, I may as well confess, but mostly for the | 
qoutiiention | knew it would give to my sweet friends and | 
entertainers. The saddle is my favourite thinking-place. I 
mounted a beautiful hunter which Fleming always put at m 
disposal while I stayed with them, and went off for a long gal- 
lop. I dismounted at an inn, some miles off, called for black | 
wax, and writing myself a letter, despatched it to Lilybank. | 
To play my part well, you will easily conceive, it was neces- | 
sary that my kind friends should not be in the secret. 

“The short road to the heart of a proud woman, I well | 
knew, was pity. I came to dinner that day a changed man. | 
It was known through the family, of course, that a letter seal- 
ed with black had arrived for me, during my ride, and it gave | 
me the apology I needed for a sudden alteration of manner. | 
Delicacy would prevent any one, except Mrs. Fleming, from | 
alluding to it, and she would reserve the inquiry till we were 
alone. I had the evening before me, of course. 

“ Lady Rachel, I had remarked, showed her superiority by | 
habitually pitching her voice a note or two below that of the | 











rsons around her—as if the repose of her calm mind was | 


e 
Cepeat the pluinmet of their superficial gayety. I had also | 
observed, however, that if she succeeded in rebuking now | 
and then the high spirits of her friends, and lowered the gen- | 
eral diapason till it harmonized with her own voice, she was 
more gratified than by any direct compliment or attention. I) 
ate my soup in silence, and while the children, and a chance | 
guest or two, were carrying on some agreeable banter in a | 
merry key, I waited for the first opening of Lady Rachel’s lips, | 
and, when she spoke, took her tone ike an echo. Without | 
looking at her, | commenced a subdued and pensive descrip- | 
tion of my morning’s ride, like a man unconsciously awakened | 
from his reverie by a sympathetic voice, and betraying, by | 
the tone in which he spoke, the chord to which he responded. | 
A newer guest had taken my place, next to Mrs. Fleming, | 
and I was opposite Lady Rachel. I could feel her eyes sud- 
denly fixed on me as I spoke. For the first time, she address- 
ed a remark to me, in a pause of my description. I raised my 
eyes to her with as mel earnestness and 


eference as I could | 
summon into them, and, when I had listened to her and an- | 
swered her observation, kept them fastened on her lips, as if 1} 
hoped she would speak to me again—yet without a smile, and 
with an expression that I meant should be that of sadness, for- 
getful of usages, and intent only on an eager longing for sym- 
pathy. Lady Rachel showed her woman’s heart, by an almost 
immediate,change of countenance and manner. She leaned 


slightly over the table toward me, with her brows lifted from || 


her large dark eyes, and the conversation between us became 
continuous and exclusive. After a little while, my kind host, 


finding that he was cut off from his other guests by the fear of || 
interrupting us, proposed to give me the head of the table, and || 


I took his place, at the left hand of Lady Rachel. Her dinner 
was forgotten. She introduced topics of conversation such as 
she thought harmonized with my feelings, and while I listened, 
with my eyes alternately cast down or raised timidly to hers, 
she opened her heart to me on the subject of death, the loss 
of friends, the vanity of the world, and the charm, to herself, 
of sadness and melancholy. She seemed unconscious of the 
presence of others as she talked. The tears suffused her fine 
eyes and her lips quivered, and I found, to my surprise, that 





| she was a woman, under that mask of haughtiness, of the keen- 
| est sensibility and feeling. When Mrs. Soden left the table, 
| Lady Rachel pressed my hand, and, instead of following into 
|the drawing-room, went out by the low window upon the 
|lawn. I had laid up some little food for reflection as you may 
| conceive, and I sat the next hour looking into my wine-glass, 
| wondering at the success of my manceuvre, but a little out of 
, humour with my own hypocrisy, notwithstanding. 
“ Mrs. Fleming’s tender kindness to me when I joined her 
| at the tea-table, made me again regret the sacred feelings upon 
which I had drawn for my experiment. But there was no re- 
treat. I excused myself hastily, and went out in search of 
| Lady Rachel, meeting her ladyship, as I expected, slowly 
| pacing the dark avenues of the garden. The dimness of the 
starlight relieved me from the effort of keeping sadness in my 
| countenance, and I easily played out my part till midnight, 
listening to an outpouring of mingled kindness and melancholy, 
for the waste of which I felt some need to be forgiven. 
| “Another day of this, however, was all that I could bring 
|My mind to support. Fleming and his wife had entirely lost 
| sight—in sympathy with my presumed affliction—of the object 
| of detaining me at Lilybank, and I took my leave, hating my- 
| self for the tender pressure of the hand, and the sad and sym- 
rps farewells which I was obliged to receive from them. 
did not dare to tell them of my unworthy ruse. Lady Rachel 
parted from me as kindly as the rest, and I had gained my 
point with the loss of my self-esteem. With a prayer that, 
notwithstanding this deceit and misuse, I might find pity when 
| I should Om stand in need of it, I drove from the door. 
| “A month passed away, and | wrote, once more, to my 
| friends at Lilybank, that I would pass a week with them. An 
occurrence in the course of that month, however, had thrown 
| another mask over my face, and I went there again with a 
part to play—and, as if by a retributive Providence, it was 
now my need of sympathy that I was most forced to conceal. 
An affair which I saw no possibility of compromising, had 
compelled me to call out a man who was well known as a 
practical duelist. The particulars would not interest you. In 
accepting the challenge, my antagonist asked a week's delay, 
to complete some important business from which he could 
not withdraw his attention. And that week I passed with 
the Flemings. ' 
| “The gayety of Lilybank was resumed with the smile I 
brought back, and chat and occupation took their natural 
|course. Lady Rachel, though kind and courteous, seemed to 
have relapsed into her reserve, and, finding society an effort, 
I rode out daily alone, seeing my friends only at dinner and 
in the evening. ‘They took it to be an indulgence of some re- 
mainder of my former grief, and left me consequently to the 
disposition of my own time. 
| “The last evening before the duel arrived, and I bade my 
friends good night as usual, though with some suppressed emo- 
tion. My second, who was to come from town and take me 
up at Lilybank on his way to the ground, bad written to me 
that, from what he could gather, my best way was to be pre- 
ared for the worst, and, looking upon it as very probably the 
ast night of my life, I determined to pass it waking, and writ- 
ing to my friends at a distance. I sat down to it, accordingly, 
without undressing. 
| “It was toward three in the morning that I sealed up my 
last letter. My bed-room was on the ground-floor, with a long 
window opening into the garden ; and, as I lifted my head up 
from leaning over the seal, 1 saw a white object standing just 
before the casement, but at some little distance, and half 
buried in the darkness. My mind was in a fit mood for a 
superstitious feeling, and my blood crept co!d for a moment; I 
| passed my hand across my eyes—looked again. The figure 
| moved slowly away. 
| “To direct my thoughts, I took up a book and read. But, 
| on looking up, the figure was there again, and, with an irresis- 
| tible impulse, 1 rushed out to the garden. The figure came 
toward me, but, with its first movement, I recognized the state- 
| ly step of Lady Rachel. 
| “Confused at having intruded on her gow. for I presum- 
'ed that she was abroad for solitude, and with no thought of 
| being disturbed, I turned to retire. She called to me, however, 
and, sinking upon a garden-seat, covered her face with her 
hands. I stood before her, for a moment, in embarrassed 
| silence. 
| “You keep late hours,’ she said, at last, with a tremulous 
| voice, but rising at the same time and, with her arm put 
through mine, leading me to the thickly shaded walk. 
= To-night, Ido,’ I replied ; ‘ letters 1 could not well defer—’ 
pted Lady Rachel. ‘1 know your 


| * Listen to me!’ interru 
| business for the morning 
“J involuntarily released my arm and started back. The 
, chance of an interruption that would seem dishonourable flash- 
ed across my mind. 

“«* Stay !’ she continued ; ‘I am the only one in the family 
| who knows of it, and my errand with you is not to hinder this 
dreadful meeting. The circumstances are such, that, with 
society as it is, you could not avoid it with honour. 


“J pressed her arm with a feeling of gratified justification 
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which quite overcame, for the moment, my curiosity as to the 
source of her knowledge of the affair. : 

“You must forgive me,’ she said, ‘that I come to you like 
a bird of ill omen. I cannot spare the precious moments to 
tell you how I came by my information as to your design. I 
have walked the night away, before your window, not daring 
to interrupt you in what was probably the performance of 
sacred duties. But I know your antagonist—l know his de- 
moniac nature, and—pardon me !—I dread the worst !’ 

“I still walked by her side in silence. She resumed, 
though strongly agitated. 

“*f have said that I justify you in an intention which will 
probably cost you your life. Yet, but for a feeling which I am 
about to disclose to you, I should lose no time and spare no 
pains in preventing this meeting. Under such circumstances, 
your honour would be less dear to me than now, and I should 
be acting as one of my sex who had but a share of interest in 
resisting and striving to correct this murderous exaction of 
public opinion. I would condemn dueling in argument—avoid 
the duelist in society—make any sacrifice with others to sup- 
press it in the abstract—but, till the feeling changes in refer- 
ence to it, I could not bring myself to sacrifice, in the honour 
of the man I loved, my world of happiness for my share only.’ 

“* And mean you to say | began, but, as the light 
broke upon my mind, amazement stopped my utterance. 

“*Yes—that I love you!—that I love you!’ murmured 
Lady Rachel, throwing herself into my arms, and fastening 
her lips to mine in a , Bae and passionate kiss—‘ that 1 love 
you, and, in this last hour of your life, must breathe to you 
what I never before breathed to mortal ! 

“ She sank to the ground, and, with handsful of dew, swept 
up from the grass of the lawn, I bathed her temples, as she 
leaned senseless against my knee. The moon had risen above | 
the trees, and poured its full radiance on her pale face and 
closed eyes. Her hair loosened and fell in heavy masses 
over her shoulders and bosom, and, for the first time, f dined | 
Lady Rachel’s extraordinary beauty. Her features were | 
without a fault, her skin was of marble fairness and paleness, | 
and her abandonment to passionate feeling had removed, for | 
the instant, a hateful cloud of pride and superciliousness that, | 
at all other times, had obscured her loveliness. With a new- | 
born emotion in my heart, I seized the first instant of return- 
Ing consciousness, and pressed her, with a convulsive eager- | 
ness, to my bosom. 

“The sound of wheels aroused me from this delirious dream, | 
and, looking up, I saw the gray of the dawn struggling with | 
the moonlight. I tore myself from her arms, and the moment | 
after was whirling away to the appointed place of meeting. 














“T was in my room, at Lilybank, dressing, at eleven of that 
same day. My honour was safe, and the affair was over, and 
now my whole soul was bent on this new and unexpected | 
vision of love. True—I was but twenty-five, and Lady Ra-| 
chel probably twenty years older—but she loved me—she | 
was high-born and beautiful—and love is not so often brought | 
to the lip in this world, that we can cavil at the cup which) 
holds it. With these thoughts and feelings wrangling tumultu- | 
ously in my heated blood, I took the following note from a, 
servant at my door. 

“ *Lady Rachel —— buries in entire oblivion the last night | 
past. Feelings over which she has full controul in ordinary | 
circumstances, have found utterance under the conviction | 
that they were words to the dying. They would never have 
been betrayed without impending death, and they will never, 
till death be near to one of us, find voice, or give token of 
existence, again. Delicacy and honour will prompt you to| 
visit Lilybank no more.’ 

“Lady Rachel kept her room till ‘I left, and I have never 
visited Lilybank, nor seen her, since.” 





Genius and great personal beauty are so rarely found united in 
one person—particularly in one woman—that the interest | 
felt in such a coincidence is very lively. Taking Mrs. Nor- | 
ton’s face by the month, (with all the variations of its mo- | 
bile splendours which one would observe in being so long in| 
her fascinating society,) any man in the world would proba- | 
bly think her the world’s handsomest woman. Then let 








genius breathe through such beauty, giving the interpreta- | 
tion of a noble and inspired mind to her glorious features, | 
and you make up a spell worth the hearing about. The || 
following notice of her from an English paper is very inte- 
resting,-though not at all adequately done : 


i} 
|| 
| 
Mrs. Norton has been so completely the architect of her own i 
reputation, I almost wish it were necessary to deal more ten- || 
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need prevent its owner from throwing stones. She has clever- 
ly = successfully advanced step by step into a front place 


in the ranks of letters, and has planted her foot so firmly that 
there is no danger of her being pushed back. I do not know 
another instance in which a writer who began with slight me- 
rits has attained so deserved a position. ‘Those who remem- 
ber Mrs. Norton’s earliest writings will contrast their want of 
originality and of vigour with the fresh, britiant, and powerful 
ushes of poetry which have succeeded them, and will per- 
aps be disposed to put little faith in the hackneyed Poeta 
nascitur non fit,a saying which, I am told, is.now usually 
translated into “ A poet is not fit to be born.” : 

The lady’s history is what is called a delicate subject, and 
yet I cannot think it one which ought on that account to be 
passed over in silence. The world is full of martyrs to false 
delicacy in themselves and others, and I upon all occasions 
protest against the system. I prefer to take this opportunity 
of recording my opinion that Mrs. Norton has been an ex- 
tremely ill-used person, and that the whole conduct of those 
who a few years ago sought to damage the character of an ob- 
noxious minister by the sacrifice of an innocent woman, is one 
of the thousand blots upon the social system of our times. 
Desperate were the struggles of Mrs. Norton’s calumniators to 
prove her guilty, and signal was their defeat; but what com- 
pensation could she find, even in so triumphant a result, for 
the suffering which the contest has caused her? 

What compensation? She has found one in song. Before 
this terrible ordeal took place, I was unable to trace in any of 
Mrs. Norton’s poems more than drawing-room ideas—album 
prettinesses—sentimentalities rather than sentiment—euphony 
rather than construction. Sorrow seemed to elevate the ver- 
sifier into the poet; she began to write from the heart rather 
than from the head; she began to seek in communings with 
her own wounded spirit for the inspirations which taught her 
to appeal to the hearts of others, and she did not seek in vain. 
I have no hesitation in saying that I believe the fountains of 
poesy within her would never have been broken up, the 
stream had never flowed forth, but for the cruel wounds in- 
flicted by the event to which I have referred. 

I have been speaking of Mrs. Norton as a poet, and I might 
continue to do so without departing from my legitimate sphere, 
for all her writings are poems. Even in the satirical portions 
of her novels, we find the poetic form of thought predominant. 
This is especially remarkable in the Coquette, and has, I be- 
lieve, secured for that work a durability which must necessa- 
rily be denied to the majority of fictions, which appeal to con- 
ventionalisms rather than to the never obsolete language of 
the heart. 

There is one department of art in which Mrs. Norton is sin- 
gularly successful—I mean lyrical writing. There is scarcely 
a poem she has ever penned which is not ready to the hand of 
the composer, or which he will not find, both in idea and in ex- 
pression, adapted for music. ‘This is a peculiar gift, and one 
which has been denied to many poets of a high order. I am 
not assuming that it is the most valuable quality in a poem that 
it can easily be wedded to a series of sounds—on the contrary, 
I am aware that nothing is more easy than to write nonsense 
verses, which the mass of composers would prefer to the rich- 
est and most suggestive passages of Shelley himself; but I am 
disposed to contend that if poems which are anything but non- 
sense verses will fall into music, the art which frames them is 
an art to be coveted. Of one thing Iam certain, and that is, 
that in England there is scarcely a composer of music who can 
compose, and that there is scarcely a writer of verses who can 
write a good pianoforte song, and that the two classes of art- 
ists (?) have been for several years past busily engaged in de- 
grading each other until further degradation 1s scarcely to he 
apprehended. Judah keeps on vexing Ephraim, and Ephraim 
keeps on envying Judah. 

Now, in Germany—where, by the way, they have several 
sensible notions—they manage things much better. There the 

t and composer have contrived to find out that they are not, 
fike England and France, “natural enemies.” The conse- 
quence is, that the two pull together; and 1 will be judged 
“by any man who knows the statues,’’ whether Schubert, for 
example, has not, with his own hand, set to music (and exqui- 
site music it is) a greater number of poems, in the best sense of 
the word, than have been written or composed by all the Eng- 
lish song-writers and song-makers for the last dozen years. 
People may call this a digression, but as Lord Dudley and 
Ward wrote, and the cockneys say—“ the fact aint so.” I 
am leading up to Mrs. Norton, who has done a great deal to- 
wards pianoforte emancipationin England, and will, I trust, 
do a great deal more. 

Par parenthése, one word about my friends here, and it shall 

only one word. The tricks which may be legitimately 
played with the French language deprive its song-writing of 
all difficulty, while they preserve it from the inanities conse- 
quent upon an adherence to one pronunciation. For since you 


derly with it, for then I should be able to show my respect for || may, in singing French, sound your words in almost any way 
self-exalted talent. But unfortunately, the lady has erected || you like, converting monosyllables into dissyllables, and so 


not only a very tall house, but a very strong one, and a house | 


which may defy criticism, and has no glass-windows which |! 


on, the versifier must be a dull fellow indeed if he cannot ex- 
press something like a meaning, where he has such very com- 
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modious words with which to do it. I say this out of national 
and English spite inst France, wishing to depreciate her 
merits in every way | fairly can. (Hear, hear, from the Quar- 
terly Review.) 
hen Mr. Charles Kemble took the management of Covent 

Garden the last time, a report was industriously circulated that 
Mrs. Norton intended to make her début upon the stage for 
which her family had done so much. Nay, the very charac- 
ter in which she was to appear was named ; it was, for an ob- 
vious reason, said to be that of Queen Catherine in Henry VIII, 
and it was added that Harlow’s celebrated picture was to be 
reproduced upon the stage with as many of the glories of its 
prototype under the old Kemble dynasty as the grave had 
spared us. I myself was told by a gentleman well informed 
in green-room gossip, that Mrs. Norton had rehearsed portions 
of the character, and that her conception and execution were 
alike superb; but that the management entertained one fear— 
that her voice would be scarcely powerful enough for the 
enormous theatre. The story was everywhere talked about, 
and very interesting it was, with the trifling drawback that 
there was not a word of truth in it from beginning to end, as a 
published letter from Mrs. Norton (rather a hasty one) made 
manifest to the newspaper-reading world. 7 

I hope Mrs. Norton is not idle, for neither the Undying One 
nor the beautiful Dream, nor the Wife, has satisfied me. She 
is now in full strength and power of intellect; and she has 
done precisely the quantity which entitles the world to de- 
mand cosindly as much more at her hands. That Factory 
Child of hers—rather a different creation from Mrs. Trollope’s— 
was worthy of her heart ; but I wish to see a large and finish- 
ed work, which shall develop the whole of her powers. The 
are greater than even her admiring readers at present think 
them. Iam not sure that Mrs. Norton herself is quite con- 
scious of their full extent. Let me be the masked and shroud- 
ed figure to glide past her (she knows the story), and utter the 
single word—* Agendo.” 


Thomas Hood is one of the most unhappy-looking men in the 
world, and, we believe, one of the most unhappily consti- 
tuted for his own repose and comfort. Withal he is most 
amiable and worthy, and his faults (which could only be 
faults in a selfish and mercenary state of society) injure no 
one but himself. And, from a mind so harassed, and spirits 
so constantly poisoned, come the amusing compositions of 
our time—the following being one of them: 


“ And who was Mr. Withering ?” 

Mr. Withering, gentle reader, was a drysalter of Dowgate- 
hill. Not that he dealt in salt, dry or wet,—or, as you might 
dream, in drysalt stockfish, ling, and finnin haddies, like the 
salesmen in Thames-street. The commodities in which he 
trafficked, wholesale, were chiefly drugs and dyewoods; a 
business whereby he had managed to accumulate a moderate 
fortune. His character was unblemished, his habits regular 
and domestic ; but, although advanced in years seein the 
middle age, he was still a bachelor. 

“And consumptive. Why, then, according to Dr. Imray’s 
book, he had hair of a light colour, Jarge blue eyes, long eye- 
lashes, white and regular teeth, long fingers, with the nails 
contracted or curved, a slender figure, and a fair and bloom- 
ing countenance.” ~ 

ot exactly, Miss ; Mr. Withering was rather dark— 

“ Oh yes—as the doctor says, the tuberculous constitution 
is not confined to — of sanguineous temperaments and 
fair complexion. It also belongs to those of a very different 
appearance. The subjects of this affection are often of a 
swarthy and dark complexion, with coarse skin, dark hair, 
long dark eyelashes, black eyes, thick upper lip, short fingers, 
broad nails, and a more robust habit of body, with duller in- 
tellect, and a careless or less active disposition.” 

Nay, that is still not Mr. Withering. To tell the truth, he 
was not at all like a consumptive subject :—not pigeon-breast- 
ed, but broad-chested—-not emaciated, but plump as a par- 
tridge—not hectic in colour, but as healthy and ruddy as a 
red-streak apple—not languid, but as brisk as a bee ; in short, 
a comfortable little geatiousa, of the Pickwick class, with 
something quizzical, perhaps, but nothing phthisical in his 
appearance. 

“ Why, then, what was the matter with the man ?” 

A decline, madam. Not the rapid decay of nature, so called, 
but one of those declines which an unfortunate lover has 
sometimes to endure from the lips of a cruel beauty; for Mr. 
Withering, though a steady, plodding man of business, in his 
warehouse or counting-house, was, in his parlour or study, a 
rather romantic and sensitive creature, with a strong turn for 
the sentimental, which had been nourished by his course of 
reading—chiefly in the poets, and especially such as dealt in 
love elegies, like his favourite Hammond. Not to forget Shen- 








stone, whom, in common with many readers of his standing, 


ally to clothe his own amatory sentiments in verse, and in sun- 
dry poems painted his torments by flames and darts and other 
instruments of cruelty, so shockingly, that but for certain al- 
legorical touches, he _ have been thought to be describing 
the ingenious torture of some poor white captive by a red In- 
dian squaw. 

But, alas! his poetry, original or borrowed, was of no more 
avail than his plain prose, against that petrifaction which he 
addressed as a heart, in the bosom of Miss ‘Puckle. He might 
|as well have tried to move all Flintshire by a geological es- 
| say, or to have picked his way with a toothpick into a fossil 
|Saurian. The obdurate lady had a soul above trade, and the 
| offer of the drysalter and lover, with his dying materials in 
| either line, was met by what is called a flat refusal, though it 
| sounded, rather, as if set in a sharp. 

Now in such cases it is usual for the rejected one to go into 
something or other, the nature of which depends on the tem- 
perament and circumstances of the individual, and I will give 
= six guesses, gentle reader, as to what it was that Mr. 

ithering went into when he was refused by Miss Puckle. 

“Into mourning?” No. 

“Into a tantrum?” No. 

“ Into the Serpentine ?” No—nor into the ‘Thames, to sleep 
in peace in Bugsby’s Hole. 

“ Into the army or navy ?”’ No. 

“ Into a madhouse?” No. 

“ Into a hermitage?"’ No—nor into a monastery. 

The truth is, he opportunely remembered that his father’s 
| great aunt, Dinah, after a disappointment in love, was carried 
off by phthisis pulmonalis ; and, as the disease is hereditary, 
he felt, morally as well as physically and grammatically, that 
he must, would, could, should, and ought to go like a true 
Withering, into a consumption. 

“ And did he, sir ?” 

He did, Miss; and so resolutely, that he sold off his busi- 
ness at a sacrifice, and retired, in order to devote the rest of 
his life to dying for Amanda—alias Miss Susan Puckle. And 
| a long job it promised to be, for he gloried in dying very hard, 
and in pining for her, which, of course, is not to be done in a 
day. And truly, instead of a lover going off, at a pop, like 
Werter, it must be much more satisfactory to a cruel beauty 
to see her victim deliberately expiring by inches, like a dol- 
phin, and dying of as many hues—now crimson with indig- 
| nation, then looking blue with despondency, anon yellow with 
| jaundice, or green with jealousy—at last fading into a melan- 
choly mud colour, and thence darkening into the black tinge 
of despair and death. 

“ But did Mr. Withering actually go into a consumption ?” 

As certainly, Miss, as a passenger steps of his own accord 
into an omnibus that is going to Gravesend. He had been re- 
fused, and had a strong sentimental impression that all the re- 
jected and forsaken martyrs of true love were carried off, 
sooner or later, by the same insidious disease. Accordingly, 
his first step was to remove from the too keen air of Penton- 
ville, to the milder climate of Brompton, where he took a small, 
| detached house, adapted to the state of single unblessedness 
to which he was condemned. 

His establishment consisted but of two female servants ; 
namely, a housemaid, and a middle-aged woman, at once cook, 
housekeeper, and the nurse, who professedly belonged to a 
consumptive family, and therefore knew what was good or 
bad, or neither, for all pulmonary complaints. Her name was 
Button. She was tall, large-boned, and hard-featured ; with a 
loud voice, a stern eye, and the decided manner of a military 
sergeant—a personage adapted, and in fact accustomed to rule 
much more refractory patients than her master. It did not re- 
quire much persuasion to induce him to take to wear “ flannin 
next his skin,’ or woollen comforters round his throat and 
wrists, or even a hareskin on his chest in an east wind. He 
was easily led to adopt cork soles and clogs against wet, and 
a great-coat in cold weather—nay, he was even out-talked 
into F grw | his jaw into one of those hideous contrivances 
called respirators. But this was nothing. He was absolutely 
compelled to give up all animal food and fermented liquors— 
to renounce successively his joint, his steak, his chop, his 
chicken, his calves’ feet, his drop of brandy, his gin-and-water, 
his glass of wine, his bottled porter, his draught ditto, and his ale, 
down to that pale bitter sort, that he used to call his bass-relief. 
No, he was not even allowed to taste the table-beer. He had 
promised to be consumptive, and Mrs. Button took him at his 
word. As much light pudding, sago, arrow-root, tapioca—or 
gruel—with toast-and-water, barley-water, whey, or apple- 
tea, as often as he pleased—but, as to meat or “ stimuluses,” 
she would as soon give him “ Alick’s Acid, or Corrosive Sup- 
plement.” 

To this dictation the patient at first demurred, but soon sub- 
mitted. Nothing is more fascinating or dangerous to a man, 
just rejected by a female, than the show of kindness by an- 
other of the sex. It restores him to his self-love—nay, to his 
very self; reverses the sentence of social excommunication 
just pronounced against him, and contradicts the moral anni- 
ilation implied in the phrase of being “nothing to nobody.” 








he regarded as a very nightingale of sweetness and pathos in 
expressing the tender passion. Nay, he even ventured occasion- 











A secret well known to the sex, and which explains how so 
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many unfortunate gentlemen, crossed in love, happen to marry | 
the housemaid, the cook, or any kind creature in petticoats—the 
first sister of charity, black, brown, or corroty, who cares a cus— 

“Oh!—” 

—a custard for their appetite, or a comforter for their health. 
Even so with Mr. Withering. He had offered himself from 
the top of his Brutus to the sole of his shoe to Miss Puckle, 
who had plumply told him that he was not worth having as a 
gift. py yet, Bat the very depth of his humiliation, 
when he would hardly have ventured to bequeath his rejected 
body to an ciemuuladl iesonen—hawe was a female, not mere- 
ly caring for his person in fone but for parts of it in _par- 
ticular—his r throat and his precious chest, his delicate 
trachea, his irritable bronchial tubes, and his tender lungs. 
Nevertheless, no onerous tax was imposed on his gratitude ; the 
only return required—and how could he refuse it !—was his tak- 
ing a temperance, or rather total abstinence pledge, for his 
own benefit. So he supped his semi-solids and swallowed his 
slops; merely remarking on one occasion after a rather 
rigorous course of barley-water, that if his consumption in- 
creased he thought he should “ try Madeira.” 

“ And did he ?” ; 

Yes, madam, but very cautiously. That is to say, not by || 
a whole island, but only a bottle at a time. | 

In the meantime, Mr. Withering continued as plump as a || 
partridge and as rosy as a red-streak apple. No symptoms of || 
the imputed disease made their appearance. He slept well, ate 
well of sago, &c., drank well of barley-water and the like, and i 
shook hands with a palm not quite so hard and dry as a dead |, 
palm of the desert. 








He had neither hectic flushes nor short- || 
ness of breath—nor yet pain in the chest, to which three | 
several physicians, in consultation, applied their stethoscopes. || 

Doctor A.—hearing nothing at all. 

Doctor B.—nothing particular. 

Doctor C.—nothing wrong. ’ 

And Doctor E. distinctly hearing a cad-like voice pro- 
claiming “ all right.’’ 

Mr. Wiuhesing, nevertheless, was dying—if not of consump- | 
tion, of ennui—the mental weariness of which he mistook for | 
the physical lassitude so characteristic of the other disease. | 
In spite, therefore, of the faculty, he es to the poetical | 
theory that he was a blighted drysalter, withering premature- | 
ly on his stem ; another victim of unrequited love, whom the I} 
utmost care could retain but a few short months from his cold || 

rave. A conviction he expressed to posterity in a series of || 

etrarchian sonnets, and in plain prose to his housekeeper, || 
who only insisted the more rigidly on what she called her | 
“ regimental rules” for his regimen, with the appropriate addi- | 
tion of Iceland Moss; a recipe to which he quietly submit- || 
ted, though obstinately rejecting another prescription, of pro- | 
vincial origin—namely, snails beat up with milk. In vain she 
told him, from her own experience in Flanders, that they were | 
reckoned not only suing but relishing by the Belgians, | 
who, after chopping them up with bread crumbs and sweet || 
herbs, broiled them in the shells, in each of which a small hole |! 
was made, to enable the Flemish epicure to blow out the con- |) 
tents. Her master decisively set his face against the experi- |; 
ment, alleging, plausibly enough, that the operation of snails | 
must be too slow for any galloping complaint. — : 

There was, however, one experiment, of which, on his own | 
recommendation, Mr. Withering resolved to make a trial—, 
change of air, involving change of scene. Accordingly, pack- i 
ing his best suits and a few changes of linen in his carpet- | 
bag, he took an inside place in the Hastings coach, and was | 
whirled down ere night to that favourite cinque port. And for | 
the first fortnight, thanks to the bracing yet mild air of the || 
place, which gave tone to his nerves, without injury to his || 
chest, the result exceeded his most sanguine expectations. || 
But, alas! he was doomed to a relapse, a revulsion so severe, | 
that, in a more advanced stage of his complaint, he ought to | 
to have “ gone out like a snuff.” | 

“ What, from wet feet or a damp bed ?” 1| 

No, madam—but from a promenade, with dry soles, on a 
bright day in June, and in a balmy air that would not have || 
injured a lung of lawn paper. 

Poor Mr. Withering ! 

ry 4 for him had he but walked in “7 other direction— || 
up to the castle, or down to the beach—had he only bent his |! 
steps westward to Harlington, or Bexhill, or eastward to Fair- || 
light, or to the fish-ponds—but his sentimental bias would carry || 
him towards Lover’s Seas,—and there—on the seat itself— |! 
he heheld his lost Amanda, or rather Miss Puckle, or still || 
more properly, Mrs. Scrimgeour, who, with her bridegroom, | 
had come to spend the honeymoon at green Hastings. 


| 
| 
| 


vouchsafed no sign of recognition. 
The effect of this meeting was a new shock to his system. 


cold fits, with palpitation of the heart,—and his disease set in| 
again with increased severity. Yes, he was a doomed man, | 
and might at once betake himself to the last resource of the! 
consumptive. 


The || 
astounded drysalter stood aghast and agape at the unexpected || 
encounter; but the lady, cold and cutting as the east wind, } 

H 


|, the items, 
He felt at the very moment that he had a hectic flush, hot and |) 





“Not,” he said, “not that all the ass’s milk in England 
would ever lengthen his years.” 

Impressed with this conviction, and heartily disgusted with 
Hastings, he repacked his carpet-bag, and returned by the 
first ~~ to London, fully convinced, whatever the puce of 
the Rocket, or the nature of the road, that he was going very 
fast, and all down hill. 

It was about ten o’clock at night when Mr. Withering ar- 
rived at his own residence in Brompton; but although there 
was a Hight in the parlour, a considerable time elapsed before 
he could obtain admittance. 

At last, after repeated knockings and ringings, the street- 
door opened, and disclosed Mrs. Button, who welcomed her 
master with an agitation which he attributed at once to his 
unexpected return, and marked change for the worse, which, 
of course, was visible in his face. 

“Yes, you may well be shocked—but here, pay the coach- 
man and shut the door, for I’m in a draught. You may well 
be shocked and alarmed, for I’m looking, I know, like death,— 
but bless me, Mrs. Button, the house smells very savoury !” 

“It's the drains as you sniff, sir,’ said the housekeeper ; 
. they always do smell strongish afore rain.” 

“Yes, we shall have wet weather, I believe—and it may be 
the drains—though I never smelt anything in my life so like 
fried beefsteaks and onions !” 

“ Why, then, to tell the truth,” said Mrs. Button, “ it is beef 
and inguns ; it’s a favourite dish of mine, and as you are for- 
bid animal food, I thought I’d jest treat myself in your absence, 
so as not to tantalize you with the smell.” 

“Very good, Mrs. Button, and very considerate ; though, 
with your lungs, I hardly approve of hot suppers. But there 
seems to me another smell about the house,—yes—most de- 
cidedly—the smell of tobacco.” 

“Oh, that’s the plants !” exclaimed the housekeeper—* the 
geraniums that I’ve been smoking,—they were eaten up alive 
with green animalculuses.” 

“ Humph !”’ said Mr. Withering, who, snuffing about like a 
spaniel, at last made a point at the housekeeper herself. 

“It’s very odd—very odd, indeed—but there is a sort of per- 
fume about you, Mrs. Button—not exactly Javender or Eau de 
Cologne—but more like the smell of liquor.” 

“ Law, sir!’ exclaimed the housekeeper, with a rather hys- 
terical chuckle, “ the sharp nose that you have surely ! Well, 
sure enough, the tobacco smoke did make me squeamish, and 
I sent out for a small quantity of arduous spirits just to settle 
my stomach. But never mind the luggage, sir, I'll see to that 
while you go to the drawing-room and the sofy, for you do 
look Jike death, and that’s the truth.” 

And suiting her actions to her words, she tried to hustle her 
master towards the staircase ; but his suspicions were now ex- 
cited, and making a piglike dodge round his driver, he bolted 
into the parlour, where he beheld a spectacle that fully justi- 
fied his misgivings. 

“ Lord ! what did he see, sir ?” 

Nothing horrible, madam ; only a cloth laid for supper, with 
plates, knives, and forks, and tumblers for two. At one end 
of the table stood a foaming quart-pot of porter; at the other 
a black bottle, labelled “ Cream of the Valley,” while in the 


| middle was a large dish of smoking hot beefsteaks and onions. 


For a minute he wondered who was to be the second party of 
the feast, till, guided by a reflection in the looking-glass, he 
turned towards the parlour door, behind which, bolt upright 
and motionless as waxwork, he saw a man, as the old song 
says— 

‘*Where nae man should be.” 


‘“* Heyday! Mrs. Button, whom have we here ?” 

“ If you please, sir,” replied the abashed housekeeper, “ it’s 
only a consumptious brother of mine, as is come up to Lon- 
don for physical advice.” 

“ Humph !” said Mr. Withering, with a significant glance 
towards the table, “and I trust that, in the meantime, you 
have advised him to abstain, like your master, from animal 
food and stimulants.” > 

“Why you see, sir, begging your pardon,” stammered Mrs. 
Button, “there's differences in constitutions. Some requires 
more nourishing than others. Besides, there’s two sorts of 
consumption.” 

“Yes, so I see,” retorted Mr. Withering; “ the one preys 
on your vitals and the other on your victuals.” 

_Just at this moment a scrap of | paper on the carpet attracting 
his eye, and at the same time catching that of Mre. Button, 
and both parties making an attempt together to pick it up, their 
heads came into violent collision. 

“ It’s only last week’s butcher's bill,” 
rubbing her forehead. 

“ I see it is,” said the master, rubbing the top of his head 
with one hand, whilst, with the bill in the other, he ran through 

r from beef to veal, and from veal to mutton, bog- 
gling especially at the joints. 

“Why, zounds! ma’am, your legs run very large !” 

“ My legs, sir?” 

“ Well, then, mine as I pay for them. Here’s oneI see of 
eleven pounds, and another of ten and a half. I really think 


said the housekeeper, 





] 
| 
é 
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my two legs, cold one day and hashed the next, might have 
dined you through the week, without four pounds of my 


chops !” 
“ Your chops, sir ?” [ 
“Yes, my chops, woman,—and if I had not dropped in, you 
and your consumptive brother there would be supping on my 
steaks. You would eat me up alive !”’ 


Look, where our children start 
Like sudden spring ! 
With tongues all sweet and low. 
| Like a pleasant rhyme, 
1] ‘They tell how much I owe 
I} To thee and Time !” 


i 


“You forget, sir,” muttered the housekeeper, “ there’s al Poets are said to be bad husbands—but what woman would 


housemaid.” been . . 
“ Forget the devil!’ bellowed Mr. Withering, fairly driven 
beyond his patience, and out of his temper, by different pro- 


vocatives ; for all this time the fried beef and onions,—one of 


the most savoury of dishes,—had been steaming under his 


|| not be content with the earnest and most delicate tenderness 
\| of that song? Proctor is blessed in his children. ‘The “ golden- 
| tressed Adelaide’ mentioned below, was some three or four 
| years since a child of singularly winning and graceful beauty. 


nose, suggesting rather annoying comparisons between the f See in what a child-loving spirit is this simple song written !— 


fare before him and his own diet. 
“Yes, here have I been starving these two months on spoon 


victuals and slops, while my servants, my precious servants,— | 


confound them! were feasting on the fatof the land! Yes, 
you, woman! you—with your favourite dishes, my fried 
steaks and my broiled legs, and my broiled chops, but forbid- 
ding me—me, your master,—to dine even on my own kidneys, 
or my own sweetbread ! But if lil be consumptive any longer 
Tl be x 

The last word of the sentence, innocent or profane, was lost 
in the loud slam of the street door—tor Mrs. Button’s consump- 
tive brother, disliking the turn of affairs, had quietly stolen out 
of the parlour, and made his escape from the house. 

* And did Mr. Withering observe his vow 2?” 

Most religiously, madam. Indeed, after dismissing Mrs. 
Button with her “regimental rules,” he went rather to the 
opposite extreme, and dined and supped _so heartily on his legs 
and shoulders, his breast and ribs, hits loins, his heart and liver, 
and his calf’s head, and moreover washed them down s0 freely 
with wine, beer, and strong waters, that there was far more 





danger of his going out with an apoplexy than of his going | 


into a consumption. 


NOT IN WANT OF A WIFE. 


O, why will you bother me, Kate, 
ith your smiles and good-humour so sly ; 

With your songs and your innocent prate 

And that eloquent glance of your eye? 
I'm weary of being in love— 

It has long been the plague of my life : 
By all the bright planets above, 

I want neither sweetheart nor wife. 


I tremble to sit by your side— 

I'm fearful of hearing you sing ; 
I have the experiment tried, 

And, by Jove, it’s a dangerous thing ! 
Alas! that I ever should more 

Be ensnared by a beauty and belle ; 
My heart, ever wounded and sore, 

Vill never find time to get well. 


JOTTINGS. 


Barry CornwALu.—In the reply to his poetical question, 





“Tell me, what is a poet’s thought ?”” 
Barry Cornwall expresses the essence of his own poetry : 


“°Tis a thing of sky and earth, 
Gathering all its golden worth 
From the poet's heart.’ 


After what I have already said of the character of his genius, 
three or four extracts from his book will set Barry Cornwall, 
all but bodily, before the reader. This is to his wife : 


“ How many summers, love, 
Have IJ been thine? 

How many days, thou dove, 
Hast thou been mine ? 
Time, like the winged wind 

When ‘t bends the flowers, 
Hath left no mark behind 
To count the hours. 


Some weight of thought, though loth 
On thee he leaves ; 

Some lines of care round both 
Perhaps he weaves ; 

Some fears—a soft regret 
For joys scarce known ; 

Sweet looks we half forget ; 
All else is fiown ! 


Ah! with what thankless heart 
i mourn and sing ! 


| “ Sing, I pray, a little song, 
Mot er dear! ° 
| Neither sad nor very long ; 
| It is for a little maid, 
| Golden-tressed Adelaide ! 
Therefore let it suit a merry, merry ear, 
Mother dear ! 


Let it be a merry strain, 
Mother dear! 
Shunning e’en the thought of pain ; 
i| For our gentle child will weep 
{| If the theme be dark and deep; 
i] And we will not draw a single, single tear, 
i Mother dear ! 


l Childhood should be all divine, 
Mother dear! 
And like an endless summer shine ; 
Gay as Edward's shouts and cries, 
Bright as Agnes’ azure eyes ; 
Therefore, bid thy song be merry ;—dost thou hear, 
Mother dear ?” 


| To the same child he has addressed a sonnet from a deeper 
|| chamber of his heart : 


1 “Child of my heart! my sweet, beloved first-born ! 
H| 
| 





| 
| 


Thou dove who tidings bring’st of calmer hours! 
Thou rainbow who dost shine when all the showers 
Are past, or passing! Rose which hath no thon— 
No spot, no blemish—pure and unforlorn ! 
Untouch’d, untainted! O my flower of flowers! 
More welcome than to bees are summer bowers, 

To stranded seamen, life—assuring morn ! 
Welcome, a thousand welcomes! Care, who clings 
1 *Round all, seems loosening now his serpent fold : 
New hope springs upward ; and the bright world seems 
Cast back into a youth of endless springs! 

Sweet mother, is it so ?—or grow I old, 

Bewildered in divine Elysian dreams.” 


| This is a vein not over-worked in poetry, and the reader 
who is a parent will not be sorry to see another breathing 
of it: 
“ Send down thy winged angel, God ! 
Amidst this night so wild, 
And bid him come where now we watch, 
And breathe upon our child! 


She lies upon her pillow pale, 
And moans within her sleep, 
Or wakeneth with a patient smile, 

And striveth not to weep. 


How gentle and how good a child 
She is, we know too well; 

And dearer to her parents’ hearts 
Than our weak words can tell. 


We love—we watch throughout the night, 
To aid, when need may be; 

We hope—and have despair’d at times ; 
But now, we turn to Thee. 


Send down thy sweet-souled angel, God! 
Amidst the darkness wild, 

And bid him soothe our souls to-night, 
And heal our gentle child !”” 


This is written in the unfanciful and sweet monotone of 
truth and sadness, and these three extracts are enough to give 
him the names of poet-husband and poet-father—epithets sel- 
‘dom, if ever, earned by genius so lofty. Proctor lost one of 
‘the most intelligent and sweet boys I ever saw—the “Ed- 
| ward,”. mentioned in his song quoted above ; and in his book, 
| now, I find some beautiful lines “on the death of a child” —I 








presume, the boy I knew. 
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Thou mov’st—and round thee Grace her beauty flings! 
Thou look’st—and Love is born! O songstress rare ! 

Lives there on earth a power like that which lies 

In those resistless tones—in those dark eyes ? 


“ How fair he was—how very fair,— 
What dreams we ponder’d o’er, 
Making his life so long and clear, 
His fortunes flowing o’er ; 
Our hopes—(that he would happy be, 
When we ourselves were old,) 
The scenes we saw, or hoped to see— 
They’re soon and sadly told. 
All was a dream !—it came and fled, 
And left us here among the dead! 
Pray, mothers ! pray, at close of day, 
While we, sad parents, weep away ! 
Pray, too, (and softly be't, and long,) 
That all your babes, now fair and strong, 
May blossom like—not like the rose, | 
For that doth fade when summer goes— 
But like some stern enduring tree, 
That reacheth its green century, 
May grow, may flourish,—then decay, 
After a long, or ay, 
Made happier by good deeds to men, 
And hopes in heaven to meet again. 


Oh, I have lived—how long !—with one deep treasure, 
One fountain of delight unlock’d, unknown ; 
But thou, the prophetess of my new pleasure, 
Hast come at last, and struck my heart of stone ; 
And now outgushes, without stint or measure, 
The endless rapture,—and in places lone 
I shout it to the stars and winds that flee, 
And then I think on all I owe to thee! 


I see thee at all hours—beneath all skies— 
In every shape thou tak’st, or passionate path : 
Now art thou like some winged thing that cries 
Over a city flaming fast to death : 
Now in thy voice, the mad Medea dies : 
Now Desdemona yields her gentle breath :— 
All things thou art by turns,—from wrath to love ; 
From the queen eagle to the vestal dove ! 





Honour is stern and strong, and Death (unmask’d 
In slow, pale silence, or in brief eclipse) ; 

But what are they to thy sweet strength, when task’d 
To its height—with all the god upon thy lips? 

Not e’en the cloudless days and riches, ask’d 
By one who in the book of darkness dips, 

Vies with the radiant wealth which they inherit 

Who own, like thee, the muse’s deathless spirit ! 


Pray !—For the happy prayer is due ; 
While we—(tis all we now can do ') 
Will check our tears, and pray with you.” 
One more stroke, from his own pencil, will complete Barry 
Cornwall’s portrait as the poet of the heart. 





“ Touch us gently, Time ! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently,—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream ! 
Humble voyagers are we, 
Husband, wife, and children three— 
One is lost,—an angel, fled 
To the azure overhead !) 


Would I could crown thee as a king can crown! 

| Yet what are kingly gifts to thy fair fame, 
Whose echoes shall ali vulgar triumphs drown,— 
| Whose light shall darken every meaner name ? 
The gallant courts thee for his own renown ; 
Mimicking thee, he plays love's pleasant game ; 
| 

i 

| 





The critic brings the praise, which all rehearse ; 
And J—alas ! I can but bring iny verse !"’ 
We've not proud, nor soaring wings ; || Fervid, melodious and finished as this is, | have no doubt that 
Our ambition, our content || it was written while Pasta’s music was still in the poet’s ear— 
Lies in simple things. || over a glass of “ Sherris,” between the close of the opera and 
Humble voyagers are we, || bed-time. And now, dear Barry, havin vealed the exi 
O’er life’s dim unsounded sea, i aa sMeeiero y [a oe ee 
|| ence of this “ golden store” of poetry, I leave you to be sought, 


Seeking some calm clime ; 
Touch us gently, gently, Time || re-printed, read, loved—ali but paid for your copyright by my 
pirating country. Farewell! 


Touch us gently, Time! | 


” 


1} 
Self-presented, Barry Cornwall stands before you, dear i 
reader—the tender, unassuming, and pure, most gifted poet.!| Rainy pay IN TOwN.—The sun has overturned a great deal 
Who could read what I have here quoted, and fail to retain || of water upon us in balancing on the equator, and my chember 
forever after a feeling towards him of mingled love and ac-| walls are literally dripping. From the acrid northeaster of 
quaintance This very poetry, however, has all the marks || yesterday, cold and raw, we have suddenly been transferred 
of having been almost improvised—written without labour | to a tepid southeaster, and the atmosphere within doors is hold- 
—each effusion completed in the hour in which it was || ing moisture like a full sponge. If we do not see the face of 
conceived. There is a warmth, a singleness of passion, about i the great equilibrist by noon, I shall have to ring my bell to be 
all his poetry, the result of this; and there is also a careless- || mopped out, in dread of rheumatism. 
ness and a liberal use of the poet's license in rhyme and H Broapway.—I discovered yesterday that the ladies in 
rhythm—also the result of this. He might address the pen as || Broadway “ carry on the war” in much the same colours as 
Prometheus did his daughter : | the aboriginals of the country. I became conscious of a group 
coming towards me which, without looking particularly, I 
took for a showily dressed phalanx of dames in the bright 
colours of the autumn fashions ; but, on making way for them 
to pass, I was confronted by four Indians in their war-paint 
and feathers, bound to the Elysian fields—(at Hoboken.) A 
little behind came a canoe on men’s shoulders, and I under- 
stood there was to be an exhibition of their skill in paddling. 
The trial of speed against some of our club-boats would be 


“ Asia, who, when my being overflowed, 
Were like a golden chalice to bright wine, 
Which else had sunk into the thirsty dust.” 
He writes, as I said before, from the efflux of his soul, and | 
though he lacks Moore’s polish and completeness, Moore lacks 
as much the genuine fire of feeling of Barry Cornwall. In 
the earlier works of the latter—the exquisite dramatic scenes 
which made his fame—he finished his verse more highly, and | 
without quenching a ray of the fire in which it was conceived, || interesting. 
He wrote then, probably, with a leisure which business de- | Wa cvace.—This musical prodigy is to pass the winter in 
nies him now. Yet here and there, even in this volume, there || New York, I am told, and he is a wonder of composition as 
isa specimen of what finish he is capable of, ever? when most i well as of instrumental execution. He has published lately 
enthusiastic, and with one single example of it, ‘To the singer || Several waltzes, written in the tropics, and redolent of the 
Pasta,” I will close this notice of him. ‘rich voluptuousness of the climate, and a charming romance 
| for the piano which he calls Le Réve, and which intoxicates 
|the most exacting want of the music-chamber of the soul. 
Ht Wallace’s face is characteristic—alive with sensibility and 
|thought: while you are carried away by his music, you lay 








“ Never till now—never till now, O queen 
And wonder of th’ enchanted world of sound, 
Never till now was such bright creature seen, 
Startling to transport all the region round ! 





Whence com’st thou—with those eyes and that fine mien, 
Thou sweet, sweet singer ?—Like an angel found 

Mourning alone, thou seem’st (thy mates all fled) 

A star ’mongst clouds—a spirit ’midst the dead. 


Melodious thoughts hang round thee! Sorrow sings 
Perpetual sweetness near—divine despair ! 

Thou speak’st—and music, with her thousand strings 
Gives golden answers from the haunted air! 


|| Up @ very interested memory of the man. 

| Mapame CasteLLan.—I have but one regret in her making 
;so much money by concerts—that it keeps her off the stage. 
| She had a high New Orleans reputation as an actress, and, 
| while her beauty is particularly susceptible of heightening by 
stage effects, her voice is of a compass that requires the space 
| of a theatre. 
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SHE LOVED HIM. 


She loved him—but she heeded not— 
Her heart had only room for pride : 
All other feelings were forgot, 
When she became another’s bride. 
As from a dream she then awoke, 
To realize her lonely state, 
And own it was the vow she broke, 
That made her drear and desolate. 


She loved him—but the sland’rer came, 
With words of hate that all believed ; 
A stain thus rested on his name, 
But he was wrong’d and she deceived ! 
Ah! rash the act that gave her hand, 
That drove her lover from her side, 
Who hied him to a distant land, 
Where, battling for a name, he died ! 


She loved him—and his memory now 
Was treasured from the world apart : 
The calm of thought was on her brow, 
The seeds of death were in her heart. 
For all the world that thing forlorn 
I would not, could not be, and live, 
That casket with its jewel gone, 
A bride who has no heart to give. G. P. M. 








SUPERFINERY. 


Ws take advice, as Mucius Scevola lent his hand for a 
gridiron—with the sweetest serenity. A bystander might 
fancy from our countenance that we were hearing of a 
codicil in our favour. But we do not love advice, abstract- 
ly, and, that we seem benign while it is administered, is but 


ing society finds itself very clearly arranged—Mr. N. N. at 
the top, and Mr. Q. at the bottom, and the other gentlemen 
fallen, by some inexplicable law or other, into very well- 
defined relative positions—apparent to the commonest 
observation. But Mr. 0.0. begins to be uneasy. He don’t 
see why Mr. S. A. should be above him, nor why Mr. N. 
N. should be at the top; and very soon he undertakes to 
change places with one or both of these gentlemen. He 
makes a move accordingly, and as the invasion is somewhat 
resisted, Saratoga is put into a ferment, and, sure enough, 
the ambitious Mr. O. O. comes now and then to the sur- 
face. And though everybody thinks that, somehow or 
other, it is all wrong, and there is great talk about mixed 
society and parvenus and pretenders, the very struggle to 
put down the ambitious gentleman seems only to raise him 
| higher. And the confusion lasts—till the parties become 
| tired of debating the matter, and the upstart is let alone. 
Upon which desirable consummation, down sinks Mr. O. 
O. to his old place again, and all the rest resume their 
places, according to their original stratification. 

No—no! Life is too short for superfinery! True philoso- 
phy is to live as much as you can, leaving to the gods to 
determine how long, and he who crowds into his day the 
most event, the most variety, the most contact with his 
species, learns, thinks} feels, and lives the most—be his con- 
versance with rich or poor, with high or humble. Life for 
us—(us individually)—is a sea, into which we plunge our- 
self, after our day’s work is done, to swim till bed-time. 








Let what will float up to us! We cannot but know the 


i thing that touches us and that knowledge repays us for the 
i contact; and we rise or sink, in reference to this neighbour 


our acknowledgment for the disinterested expenditure of |) afloat with us in life, according to our specific gravity, (or, 
wind and time in the inflictor. For, we maintain, that, || if you like the word better, specific levity!) If God de- 
as the person most to be affected by the consequences, we i signed us to hold our head higher than another above water, 
are the most on the alert, and the best judge of what is ex- | we swim in a truth-telling element, and the world has found 


pedient in the given emergency. But this was something 
we meant to say after we had said something else. It is 
so difficult to begin at the right end of a tangle of reverie ! 

Are you a guinea, or a penny, dear reader? Did you 
ever settle, to your satisfaction, of what metal you were, and 
whether, in the ill-lighted pocket of society, you were pro- 
perly felt in your relation to the change around you? And 
do you think it worth while to bother yourself with regard 
to your ring upon the counter—uneasy that you don’t pass 
for more? Because we take this to be the shape of human 
unhappiness which is most commonly chosen. (And that 
we do choose unhappiness—do help ourselves to the most 
we get of it in this otherwise very tolerable world, we aver 
as the result of our deliberate personal observation.) 

But, as to the good of being superfine—as to the feasi- 
bleness of altering, for any length of time, or to any satis- 
factory purpose, the level of one’s specific consequence— 
(by exclusiveness, by the “ de haut en bus” in the demean- 
our, by taking everybody to be vulgar till proved to be 
“ genteel,” by not being visible too often to the naked eye, 
and by such peculiarities of personal habits as are practised 
by self-ticketed superfine people!) Does it ever succeed ? 
Is the world ever persuaded to put people permanently up 
a peg, (hang the p’s !) at their own suggestion ? 

We will give you a little illustration of how we think it 
answers. Suppose Saratoga to be a glass vessel. Mr. Q. 
(quicksilver) goes there first and sinks plump to the bot- 
tom. Mr. S. W. (sea-water) follows and lies comforta- 
bly a-top of Mr. Q. Then tumbles in Mr. E. (ether); Mr. 
N. P. W. (nice pure water); Mr. O. O. (olive oil) ; Mr. N. N. 
(nasty naptha) ; and Mr. S. A. (strong alcohol). After the 
first confusion of coming together is well over, this charm- 





|it out. We will take the world’s word for it—meantime, 
however, buffeting away after what we like, without much 
| heed of what is thought of ourswimming. Come anybody 
| along side that likes our company! 

We may say, however, that we have suited our phi- 
losophy on this subject, to the meridian we live under. 
There is an excuse for ambitiousness of association in 
England—for the highest, there, are the best born, and 
the best born have a family pride to sustain, which is 
to them the fountain of cultivation, refinement and cour- 
tesy. The scale of these companionable qualities is gra- 
duated very much after a parallel of high station, and of 
course the English exclusive shuts, with some propriety, 
; the door behind him. But in this country of equal advan- 
| tages, the qualities we need for the pleasantest intercourse 
are found in almost every stratum of society, and perhaps 
least in the most fashionable. You may find as cultivated 
companions among the clerks of Pearl-street as among the 
dandies at Saratoga—quite as charming women who are 
never heard of beyond their family circle, as the belles at 
Rockaway or Newport. A man who is superfine in this 
country—who slights or rejects the society of men or women 
because they are not “ fashionable,”—is a shallow observer, 
and, to say the least, has a very limited chance of good 
companionship. 

Now the text upon which we have written this sermon 
is a paragraph in a late paper, sneering at us for “ living at 
a hotel and picking up unconsidered trifles’*—showing very 
clearly that the writer (in supposing us, by so much, out of 
place) puts a higher value than we on the dignity of our 
| position—judging of it, that is to say, by his own standard. 
| We thank him, humbly as befits us. 
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andres ME. 


Fem 










































